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Rev. George HeriTTr n^ 0r i fcumty ° r re PWing. The quesfcidi of SlaL^ 0 ^ 2? S ? y anything upon the finding a man and his wife engaged in an angry 

to impugrf the H* taken ifc u P on himself holing slaved h? th’ ^ — y had S ,° ne 0n! actaaU y quarrel he interfered in defence of the woman, and be the favourer of Slavery (cheers). What were the the sentcm 

thews P ^As M. M 6 ?u la 8 0f the Rev - Award Ma- their missionary churches. With immediately got attacked by both. He brought his &cts ! At Birmingham the first provincial meeting wanted the 

was te Mathews ’ a only object that n ght wide th^ir me P ^ C ° P T nS ’ they had 80 '°° 0 slaTes - aoti ™ f <* Dassault, and the verdict was - Served ™ held, at which it was preposed to form an envan- ance any cc 

wastoplead the cause.of theslave they had fot (laughter). He CM, Neild) had only ttSttZZttJlXSF'SZ 


cheers). What were the ihe sentence was lost amidst the uproar]. I simply 
first provincial meeting wanted the question put, “Has the Evangelical Alli- 
oposed to form an envan- ance any connexion with Slavery ? ” I ask this meet- 
rorld. The very question ing if that was an unreasonable question ? [no, no]. 
:d the combination. Eng- If that question had been fairly answered there would 
o do with an union Which have been no need of this meeting. Yon have been 
alliance with pro-slavery dragged here through men who fulminate against po- 


Mmim. n°thmg to d° With that question hi-if y & voice among the number was ever held nr> in to do with th* W.pral nnoaHnn ■ onH ; n Swim; of American Slavery prevented the combination. Eng- If that question had been fairly answered there v 

gifiUHUlUti to state thathefth.L^w“"lH Jlafeltltrl gbt favour of the mor slav^L Lriu "L“ v*®.. 1®“®^ _ f , uest0I1 .p a “ d mdealm g lishmen would have nothing to do with au uuiou which have been no need of this meeting. You have 

___ examined those credenK^f! i that evenin S preached a serMcm telW thTeveTL tw mth it he begged to say that he would east no as- seeme d to involve them toln alliance with pro-slavery dragged here through men who fulminate agains 

PINO MEEHN(JATBRISTOL, ENGLAND. as any’which the few George SlTer ® sh^e Th^ L fi fa ™( ped tte* 1 TTih^to ° f E f ““P* 4 ® bTmSted^ThrBri^STp^srf bf fon“d effewWe' thKlo^Tcardinars 10 ^ 

^angelical Allaneea^d American Slavery. «*.). ^ prodhee (ioud cheers and 


o'P Broadmead, to review the proceedings of the hi he shou ? J ^ lces had been excited against an editor shot down. Had the heads of churches m tLTiwff/inhn w.Rw'toTcw ! d ing no “judgment on the personal Christianity of slave- went on to argue that, in saying that no slaveholder 

Roo®. liBa l Alliance,” audit was further announced attention to Mi T, 0r . d ? r . to rem0Te fbe™, first call proclaimed against Slavery, order would have win! ° f T® "f CS !? y 40 ~,? W bo w Krcatwaa holders,” he contended for it (hisses and groans). None could be admitted to the British organization of the 

E ?aBg l«. Rev Edward Mathews, of Wisconsin Controversy was his Prevailed. When the AbohtkmSChriXms hm^d but the living God was to judge of that (cheers and in- Evangelical Alliance, Mr. Davis hid not told the 

that “ ‘ he J 8V th e American Baptist Free Mission a 7®!, 81 ®. n > bu4 lf controversy was necessary, rather 4ha4 a world’s convention w^Tto^iThehT™^ ®I ° w 1 , a terruption). Who was the man who cbuld say it was whole truth. If a member of the American Alliance 

deleg» te frd “ “® la ; n the injurious pro-Slavery in- han hl8 bro4h <* should be held in Slavery to oof object of Slavery thrir AaTwtr. J“Porsible for the slaveholder, under any eircumstan- came to this country to-morrow, if he could not be ad- 

MabdEanaa* iaaaaaaSm.iei £$&S££SaBSS sSSSSSSSSKSS 


T was held on Wednesday evening at the Great mindg rf tba4 ^soious that in the ^ery presses dashed to pieces, and, in one instance' I read to the meeting) 1 . As to the principle of prononne- 1 the ne pirn ultra of oowafdice [uproar], Mr. Hudson 

c lC P Broadmead, to review the proceedings of the hi h h ld ? Jadl0ea bad been excited against an editor shot down. Had the heads of churchS S? .L^ d in S no “ judgment on the personal Christianity of slave- went on to argue that, in saying that no slaveholder 
Rooffl,1 W AlUanoe,” and it was farther announced ’ 2® ™ order > remove them, first call I proclaimed against SW-„ „„,.i j ll i e of J °bn Wesley to show how great was j holders.” he contemled for it IhisseR and eroans). None I could be admitted to the British organization of the 

Rvangchcai o. , Mathews, of Wisconsin ' ™ ™ lvir - L 


iS8U °n r H PP Darit having Zd g aa the^dvoeateeft^dav^dT 1 S?r TTw & T the churches - The tohl a Christian, no more than he could say, because hecon- by declaring that Mr. Davis’conduct was unworthy 

foment f ‘‘ The Rev. G.H. Davis having made free but in some of the ! w’ th 4 D ! t - 0nly m the T d u Cnb ! d , the Sequent proceedings S T sidered war incompatible with Christianity, that it was of his position [cries ofshame,” mingled with ap- 

statemeni ements jq hl8 letter ln the Bristol d[ d nnt v . slaT ? States i and it certainly « various branches of the Christian church, to show ^ ‘| elr w0 ™ d f’ to heal the broten-hearted, and to impossible any soldier can be a Christian (hisses). It plause], 

sereral ,Af Saturday last, Nov. 29th, the Rev. Ed- nv thBiT “T 4 l at ’ after s P endin g soma- th . e progress of the agitation: the Abolitionists “P^d go free. Slavery involved the very op- waVquite clear that the man who hissed had not cut his P The Rev. E. Mathews said, Mr. Davis had said that 

^f^liews of America, with the approval of the *■ ”.“ *?? 4 la P our . he should add to Ms notoriety wished their tract societies, bible societies, and Sab- wise teetl1 Y et ( 1 “ a g ,lter and cheers). There was no he was long in this country without making known the 

ffard >toe of arrangements, will embrace the oppor- gemhWRolms'T 8111 ! an audience in the Bristol As- b , ath s(dl001 societies to advocate the cause of the hands of CkriS men hgUt countenance at religions body that had adopted so strong a principle as object of his delegation. He waited on Mr. Hayeroft 
uoniuuttee oi ar s public meeting.” s r“ Wy ‘ Kooms (applause). With 1 regard to the slave: but those bodies were overawed bv the stove B „ 0 „ „ was contained m that resolution (a voice, “ yes, the and stated his object, after which he was takensick; 

l fact, the lalge 4 ° cLeto X™-. Efforts were further mXto ^omMet^ w^"rifed«-.tfr D IL!” ££1£Z b/Xto°S ^“r^nTtoTe wo^Mtoe bmVu^ 

Ther6 densely crowded, and party, or, perhaps it J?® “'S! 8 ® 1 '?. d A1Iia °c 0 meeting, the facts were dlseussl ?“ of the question, and to spread the Aboli- the bottom of the room. Immediately afterwards the “^2 ZoTm and Z^ EsflM would tell th!m it SIu-mu inTeried heAd^tS^M^Da^to 

^ihtrather belaid personal, feeling ran so high, stated 41 the the f that Scatleman There'^Se 0 cert h - r0agh0Ut l, th t s^ 4 ® 8 C he ? r ’ h f r L Kev.G. H Dari, ascended the platform, and was re- wa3notso . The Unitarians', who, by their principles, mean, by “ presenting his’ case,” presenting the claims 

f^t two or three intervals a regular row, if not a g ; as , ® fi f Ba Ptot Free Missionary T “rtain men who had stood aloof from ceived with loud cheers mingled with some expressions coald not be iDclu(ied ^ the aUiancej could n ot exclude of the American Baptist Free Mission Society, and the 

th t‘i «med to be inevitable. Upon the motion of ?: Jt.’™. P rod “oed hiscertificate of membership, ™ e “ OTeme . n t. and they began to advance towards of disaporobaUon. , r T . , , anyone from the Lord’s table. Anyone might par- alteration was made that the public might understand 

figM B fj" edt0 from!hpB„?- f w a B T St . lister, his authority ^ ^angehcal Alliance. They felt that they had “ Mr t I>a r had take of the elements if inclined, and no questions asked, it. P 

p r , R°ger j Gossham took the chair. He said L. &Jzfp ft3P 5 8 e "Ijssionary Speiefey, and a let- !? st influ ence m America, and they thought that * VVa s he to be told, then, that the Evangelical AlUance Mr. Neild stated that he attended Mr. Mathews in 

Mr u- lI T the meeting was not to consider the T 4 Ger A 4 S , mith ’ whos ® name as an Abolitionist they mast endeavour to regain that influence by mar ^;„ He Jld aot ^mpla m of Urn Br itish EvangeU- w as a defaulter on the subject of Slavlry wheu it had his illness, and interdicted his acting or speaking in 

the object of the S ;ous b . ;ts should stand high, as he had given'^200,000 acres of s ? me recognition in England?and theyproposedthat ^ni ?,' adopted a fundamental rule much stronger than any public matters. His illness was an old American ague 

Evangelical Alliance g_ y g] land to thecoloured population of America (cheers') tllerc should be a world’s evangelical alliance. They LT efw which any religious body in the kingdom had passed ? which had been increased by his “Lynching.” Mr. 

H5SSSS SrH ^SwST: 

j^u’ss^e&vttt&rsi 

°f the D f n0 Tjogtility to the alliance that they • ev ‘ S^ r ’. the Secretary of the Baptist . . . h ’ 1 ,7 1 '7 0u ^ have come to England and opinion had grown that the Evangelical Alliance had stupendous evil (Slavery), and held it to be the duty of the small bills it was more conspicuous than usual, 

therefore fro*ino nosiny there was a g r0W mg nonary Society, and sent him a volume, he had wt and defended the cause of the slave, not spoken out honestly on the question of Slavery, all men, by wise and Christian means, to seek its entire The resolution was then put to the meeting and unan- 

were assemD ? . d +u a ^ ut)0n the auestion P u , 18 ^ e ? 011 Slavery question; blit before he • V ia , )7,f 3 , ? c 1 '? T } se q uence of the alliance proceed- and he was of opinion, as an honest Englishmen, that extirpation and removal from the land.” That was its imously adopted, as were the other resolutions ndver- 

convic tlon ir ? tnepuu / sneak out f cheers and lia( * recei ved an answer there came an announcement m £? ' 1 lie Abolitionists were met in the free States it had not done its duty (cheers). There were occa- sentiment; perhaps pretty well, considering the un- tised. 

of SlaYerytheallifince um f v that the Evangelical Alliance would hold a meeting ^ r,tl b “ Ho you think it right to separate from the sions when silence was a crime, and what had been happy atmosphere which it breathed. They in England Three cheers were then given for the Rev. E. Ma- 

alight interruption). It that was true a a not ae in B r j stol j* ow in America the Abolitionists hid slavellol(Ier • Why the Evangelical Alliance does the policy of the British section but this r “ Say no- had nothing to darken their minds whatever might thews and the Chairman, and somebody called out, 
serve the support of the country. II it was not true, had to labour by the hour in con sen nmpo nf tho«i nnt think 80 ” The Abolitionists needed the full thing about it” (cheers). What they wanted was that have been the case twenty or thirty years ago, and they “Three groans for the despot of King-street,” which 
then the promoters ot the present meeting would beg lia th pro J di f th . ,*5 force of the moral power to aid them, and the Evan- everybody possessing their common Christianity should -were prepared, as Englishmen, to take their stand and was responded to by part of the meeting, amidst cries 

-E members, availing themselves of the opportu- ■ Andoo _ A „*J^ ca l ties and increased their labours t j iem TJ as to thA RritiBh nraAnirifinn • when opportunity for speaking against it (hear, hear)—that far enough; you must go much further before, as an - 

°!. lt8 i°„ afforded them, would show that they had * n ^ naea ^ourmg to remove the yoke from the slave, p> r p • d YV- ® f they sbould not at one tirae take a ste P that savoured alliance, you can be incorporated with us.” What had We have received a letter from the Rev. N. Hayeroft 

nlt y tbe^attoraea tnem, woum ^ AgEngUshmen and he naturally thought that if the members of the m,! speech m favour of Slavery and 0 f opposition to Slavery, and on another take one that been the result of the resolution which the American in reference to this meeting, which the unusual pres- 

dean hands in . <j J l that the alliance a H ia . nce m country would give expression to an 1 1 ^ sou rose *° 7®Pt tb ® chamman desired him savoured of neutrality, if not of approval (cheers). Alliance had adopted ? It had made the body, so far as sure on our columns obliges us to omit. We gather 

and as Christians they d_ • uncertain °P^ 011 adverse to Slavery it would produce a fa- t0 ^ dow ^ again the British organization called His firm impression was, that every religious pastor, America was concerned, a mere nullity. They might from it that the Rev. Mr. Davis was attending to an 


s as the advocateofThe'^slave aL t ? ta ‘e8 "“aknrThfV the chur ches. Tie V® t a Christian, no more than he could say, because hecon- by declaring that Mr. Daria' conduct was unworthy 

a , freebutinsomeofthe!wq? d i 4h tn ! 4onlymthe St.ri! 4h t d t enb ! d , the subaec l uent proceedings ^ sidered war incompatible with Christianity, that it was of his position [cries of “ shame,” mingled with ap- 

i a; d not n : 80 “® “ the dave States; and it certainly “ Tarious branches of the Christian church, to show .*> elr w0<md !’ to bed the broken-hearted, and to impossible an goldier can be a Christian (hisses). It plause], 

' nv veals Mth^lhb ““v 41 } at ’ after spending so ma- progress of the agitation: the AboUtionists le ‘‘be omr^ed go free. Slavery involved the very op- was quite clear that the man who hissed hadhot cat his The Rev. E. Mathews said, Mr. Davis had said that 
3 bv simnto » 4 ^ 4 la l )our ’ he ehould add to his notoriety ™sbe d their tract societies, bible societies, and Sab- ? f r ad , ? d ,!° t 8 L j !? d wise teeth yet (laughter and cheers). There was no he was long in this country without making known the 

' SMnhto P Tto| ddre i 88m ^ “ aadience in the Bristol As- batb 8C i“ 001 soeieties to advocate the cause of the hands of Ckristian men hgUt ‘ counteiiance at * e religions body that had adopted so strong a principle as object of his delegation. He waited on Mr. Hayeroft 

, sembly-Rooms (applause). With regard to the s!afe : but those bodies were overawed bv the slave was contained in that resolntion (a voice, “ yes, the and stated his object, after which he was takensick; 

s statement as to his wishing to intrOdnefMs ease to P°^ r - Efforts werefurthermadeto nrWotefrl! Unitarians”). He begged pardon; he had hj a long Mr. Neild attended him, and he could not move ia his 


fbottom oL'hrTOmn. S ’'lmme C (hatolv e afterw S ard3 f3 the I 


h respect to the words in the biU quoted 


terwards the aay tbat was not a0j and Mr Estlin would tell them it between inverted commas, he understood Mr. I 
I, ana was re- was not s0 The Unitarisns, who, by their principles, mean, by “ presenting his case,” presenting the 
e expressions coaId not be deluded in the alliance, could not exclude of the American Baptist Free Mission Society, f 


thle. Any one might par- alteration was made that the public might understand 
ed, and no questions asked, it. 

it the Evangelical AlUanoe Mr. Neild stated that he attended Mr. Mathews in 
iectof Slavery when it had his illness, and interdicted his acting or speaking in 


i happy atmosphere which it breathed. They in England Three cheers were then given for the Rev. E. Ma- 
- had nothing to darken their minds whatever might thews and the Chairman, and somebody called out, 
t have been the case twenty or thirty years ago, and they “ Three groans for the despot of King-street,” which 


is responded to by part of the meeting, ao 


Clean ...R tb l] . unmnee in tms country would give expression to an i r-i i : . . u “™ savourea ot neutrality, it not ot approval (cneers). Alliance had adopted: It had made the body, so far as sure on onr columns obliges us to omit. We gather 

and as Christians they di „ , . 8 opinion adverse to Slavery it would produce a fa- 4 ° ^ dowi } 5 a ^am the British organization called His firm impression was, that every religious pastor, America was concerned, a mere nullity. They might from it that the Rev. Mr. Davis was attending to an 

ought not to give upon the ques on vourahle influence in America and greatlv strength T " Amencan alliance to go forward and en- be he bishop or what not, deserved contempt if he did hear of the American Evangelical Alliance and think important engagement on the evening in question, and 

sound •’ (hear): and they considered too ‘hey had a en &nd en th * th ere H e aooSd larg - e lts borders - Thoae thin g s would be used not s P eak out (° heers and much of it-all things appeared great till they became was sent for from Broadmead by a z!alous friend pre¬ 
right to ask them to state as Christian men whether in „ lyweTlt t0 represent^ h 'rieig to a^i'eadiL a , galnst tbe Abolitionists in America. Besides, when Mr. DAvis-Gentlemen, hear him. I cheer- every known; but it was a matter of fact that that alliance sent in that assemblage. As soon as he had delivered 

they gave any sanction to Slavery [cheers). 1 he t ° . , , , T„ „ „ ““V. tlle alliance in America was organized, it was pro- word he has said (cheers, and a voice, “ Sit down. Da- was scarcely an existing body. There was this year his address, he wa« compelled to return and complete 

Chairman then read a letter from the Rev. G. Arm- 0 f the allianoe 7 ' He waitoLinon Mr llo d to posed that no slaveholder should he admitted to Vis’ 5 ). an organization of the Evangelical Alliance in London, the business of his engagement .-Bristol (Eng.) Mer- 

R... ovm-ossive: of svmnathv with the obiect of the .. S°. e ; , Hewaited upon Mr.Davts, and Ins memhershinU Dr. Cox moved that the suhieet should Mr. Hunt was a nartv to what had been called the and parties who were attending the Great Exhibition enry. 

2, hBd of his regret that domestic anxiety on re £ y tfSd h h ’tol'TqT, t", 04 be P°stpoued indefinitely, and it was so postponed, irregular proceeding with regard to asking a question were nmted.m order that the English members m.ght ^ 

sir**>—to*u s.frr,sis“s5 d Ass?x*xs k osbi,th - 

read the following letter, addressed, lo the Chair- tha y t ; me h 00ne ] ud S ed t h at it was an ceeumenioal & thU His im P r ession was this, that the gentleman who de- test, even they were excluded from their sessions^ M the Jlnli-Slavery Bazaar, Saturday evening, Dec 

man of the Meeting : alRance, and not a British organization Mr Davis -Lto ^ ,- m Am A en ? a - the y wished 1 4 to be seendeef to shutting out the question knew that the an- voice, “ Dr. Baird”). He read the speech of Dr. Baird 27 (A, 1851. 

‘Sir—A placard having been issued by the Rev. replied, “If any slaveholderscome thev shall not . on tllat fi uea * 10n - was made from the 8W er to that question would have opened a flood-gate with the profoundest sentiments of sorrow and indig- -- 

F Mathews declaring that my letter, in last Satur- s Jll$ Icheeref AsMrSs Sot It2„ Ms A ™ eacaI1 slaveholders to the Scottish Free Church, thatwould have swamped them (cheers). Sitting by nation (hear), and the more so, because there was no Phonographically Reported by J. M. W. Yerrinton, 
7 misstatements - and Sl-riT;' w T' S a „ e ” tetain bls and the audience would remember the revered form his fireside last Saturday it made Ms heart bleed to see immediate repudiation of what he would call its bully- * r {ov The Liberator. 

day s ® a ^^® d ae Y6raImiMstatements, and preposition favourably, he waited on Mr Roper, who 0 f tlie lamented Robert Norris standing up in that such an attack on an Anti-Slavery advocate in this ing sentiments tojrards this country. When he read the - 

asl cannot descend to a y^ meetinff 7 ’ Said ld e w f inoll n ed t0 th mk favourably of it, and r0 om and saying, “ Send back the money,” and the country (cheers, no, no.andgreat uproar). And when declaration that America wouldnotdoawaywithSlave- j HAVE boen re q ues t e d to consider, this evening, 

allow me, through you, g«hhka«»»ta* would endeavour tc; procure for him an opportunity response of the meeting was, “ Send hack the mo- he read (renewed nproar)-and when he read that that ry at their (England’s) bidding, he felt his blood boil fto posH!on wMo ft Kossuth occupies in relation to 

That I never wrote that Mr. Mathews requested of 0 f speaking upon the influence of the alliance on ne y •> (t 0 ud cheers). The Abolitionists simply asked advocate was accused of patting out placards without witlun him At the same time he must say that, though tho / ntii . S ] avery cau8e in America. I need not say 

the Alliance committee permission to present the slavery in America _ He received after this a letter the Christian churches to follow the Saviour, who th ? n ™e of a printer, when he himself saw the print- m public that speech was not °°?“ eat ^ la to those who Imve traced the course of this iUustr? 

claims of the American Baptist Free Mission boeie- f rem M r . R 0 p 6 r, stating that Dr. Baird would have hated Slavery and then the bonds and the fetters of er 9 name appended to it, he was astonished to see the the conference every sentence of it was taken to pieces. nrofoundest revret 

,.toto‘- ' 1 ' 


allow me, through you, to state to the meeting— wou l d endeavour to procure for Mm an opportunity response of the meeting was, “ Send hack the mo- he read (renewed uproar)—and when he read that that ry at their (England’s) bidding, lie felt his blood hoi 

That I never wrote that Mr. Mathews requested ot 0 f speaking upon the influence of the allianoo on Uev” ('oud cheers). The \bolitionists sinmlv asked advocate was accused of putting out placards without witMnhim. At the same time he must say that, thougl 

the Alliance committee “permission to present the Slavery in America. He received after this a letter the Christian churches to follow tho Saviour who the name of a printer, when he himself saw the print- in public that speech was not commented, upon,yet u 

claims of the American Baptist Free Mission Some- f rem Mr. Roper, stating that Dr. Baird would have hated Slavery and then the bonds and the fetters of er ’ 9 name appended to it, he was astonished to see the the conference every sentence of it was taken to pieces 

tv.” The words are printed asif a quotation from onmn down to toe moetw h„t that on n«oe„n* of Ms I Si! ZZl .IlS “V_“j :t I name that was subscribed to the letter (cheers). He There were men there who understood the wholebearmj 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, 

It the Anti- Slavery Bazaar , Saturday evening, D 


3 Phonographically Reported by J. M. W. Yerrinton, 


r. boon requested to consider, this evernng, 


ould be buried in eternal oblivion. The 5 


subscribed to the letter (cheers). He Thei 


-e were uicu mere who uoutrswuu mu »mu» winu, g _ a ' tlmt it must he with the prpfoundest regret 

.merican society ns well as Dr. Baird, and Dr.' Wil- that anyone who loves liberty can utter the first 
Cincinnati, declnred that tho sentiments which Dr. word of criticism in regard to him. His life has 
d advocated were incorrect, and the conference de- been, lip to the time of Ms landing on our shores, 
lined that, though the spirit of Dr. Baird might be one continued sacrifice on the altar of his country’s 


ment is a pure fabricatmi. In a sentence relating to that he should do so, and that it was thought that he contrasted the examplo of Christ with the abomi- i^renvktion wm that on the'subject of Slaveirythe Bated advocated were incorrect,and^the conference de- 
a private interview with Mr. M., before Ms request the introduction at all of the slave question would be nable practices of the slaveholders. British EvangelTeal AMance was not worthy the confi- termined that, though the spirit of Dr. Baird might be 

made to the committee, I state that Mr. ivi. wisneci objectionable. Mr. Mathews w fiT| * tn «nrfi-nlain I m. n , ,, . . . 1.1-* *1. _i. —ti.*. /.t- .1 m -—a I u. «« awmMtitv -w\*h Wb B«nt.?- 


only mean—his case as bearing iipon*t™*Allimce. that « aign^ed in a letter to tflrffiopjS yourinfOTmation/Mthey now Invited aly one who Rev - G - 5* ^vis now presentea mmseir. 

As to the second alleged misstatement, I can only that a resolution would be introduced at the public wig j ied to reply fc0 u either as a member of the alii- 1 


[approbation), admired, it 'could have no sympathy with his senti- independence. He has 


, and that, therefore, any re-union of the whole g av0 her the bloom of his youth. He has given her 
" m body was an impossibility. The members • f H,,* first fruits of his geniuo Ho has hoen true to 


Wm 


which I read, had no'printer’s name; and that others that his object was clearly made known to boa 
besides myself noticed the omission. If a name were 8 ; r e to treat of the influence oi the alliance on Slave- 
attached in some invisible corner where no one would r y. and he quoted tho words from his letter, as fol- 


0 (cheers). catcalls, and 

The Rev. Mr. Cary said he did not rise to offer interposed, a: 
nything against the very eloquent appeal which had renewed 


attaohed in some invisible corner where no one wouiu ry. and he quoted the woras trom ms leraer, as mi- th BV Arv elnnnnnt, anneal which had renewed. amidst frequent interruption, to refer to his dispute nonymouswn 

ups the character of the hill lows :“ I am sorry for the decision of the committee; b y _ )n hphalf of the slave He believed the Mr. Davis—I s it possible that some of you won’t hear with Mr. Mathews. He said, when first he presented of his race, 

quite as effectually as its total abBenoe. 1 would ]j at as, however, the alliance can by its vote grant siaverv Cause was one of the holiest and erand- both 8ides of the ■’ (Msses, groans, and ap- himself to him, he hoped, although not agreeing with tMes of ever) 

was presented for the Chairman, nor was anysuch chirs). He didInot consMer tadMgV^^ (chlfs). IM e^e tous° M< 

letter named, lrustmg that you will do me the jus- tMng in it oi a bullying characte, ,,, did not rise to offer any apology for Mr. Davis, who it I will (cheers and tumult). I should have thought him to be what he represented himself to be; but it did q— t .. Wn , 


Li toe first fruits of his genius Ho h»q heen true to 
’ j her amid tue temptations of ambitious lifo. He has 
1 — *- " horrible d * ” 


under the temptations of suffering, and the ; 
1 temptations of success. His name has becc 


farther observe that when Mr. M. intruded himself m e a hearing, 1 mean to make a request 
into the private meeting of our committee, no letter body.” Was that a defiant letter ! (no, 
was presented for the chairman, nor was anysuch cheers). He did not consider that there v 
letter named. Trusting that you will do me the jus- tMng in it ot a bullying character, or tha 
ties to read this letter, I remain, &c.” tained any defiance of the committee. Ai ^ 

“Dee. 3d, 1851.” “ George Henry Davis.” turely considering the matter, he decided ultiinateiy d “ p iroirationL Ho confessed that he' had been the oity of Brfstoi would be want of'ccmrage (noise, and man, delegated by a body in AmerioaTshould he—for ? b ™ r b ‘ ottl . erw ' a ® 

The letter was received with mixed expressions of upon writing, showing the connection of the Evan- PF ^ Mr . Mathews had said, and he avoice, “ you wanted courage at the Assembly Room ”). he knew not how many months-in this country with- ?? ,° ut V Wlt!> 

Mug, the senLce “ Ihe whole statement is a pure gelioal Alliance with Slavery in America, and y be 1 ieved that the patronage which the Chris- If I have a fault.it is not in that respect (renewed out introducing his ob ect to those to whom he was S f tT 3 

hisses mingled with cheers. p tb , ® a and failinre in doing so, thought that of tbe Christianalliancea hadpparedtg , d There is no one cause whmh I have pleadedall Mr. Davis— No. Liberty and fair play (cheers and the millions of the West of Europe and of our own 

The Chairman then read a letter from Mr Gran- * ha ‘P” P vMt^the committee^present his letter, and perhaps had given, in England,Jo Slavery, was a life ao earnefllly M i ^ pleaded the Anti-Siavery Msses). I’ll wait your pleasure, gentleman (uproar, laud. It was something to he thankful for. No one 
v.Ue, setting forth the following statement of the he would visit the connnittee, Resent n^^ great and stupendous evil (cheers) . He bad been 0 / use The re has never been a year of my existence in and a voice, “ let us have no tyranny”). Well, it is a can find fault with Mm for any gratefnl words 

Committee of the Bristol branch of the Evangelical retire. The door being wide op , ewe one of those, too, who felt also that the world s evan- which r have not been mixed up, more or less, with the great pity. I should have done by now, if you had al- which he has uttered on touching the land under 

. aamwn. sf£^it3«ss^sas» i&szfissLitJkHsxsax 

mlihraraaa Kg/xsxt’s 

organization. Preto* meeting ” Mr Davis skid, “We want featherinthes^M What mult). There is nothing like waiting, my friends; we that my hungry friend, there, will he glad to hear it me, therefore, as endeavouring to disparage the 

to the meeting. Mr- tow ^ . ar &nd a squabble was hght as a feather in the scale, vvnat shall 3 be sureto come ^ an nnderstlnding by and by (cheers and disapprobation). Mr. Davis went on to momentous service which he has rendered to the 

either you nor ICS “ibis isThe person eouM a httl® personal qu^l between (cheers, laughter, and Msses). Mr. Davfs then pro- comment on the bill pat forward, in which he was Sclavonic races of Europe-the purity of Ms purpose 

ranter cheers). _ He also said, yJLdbn* Bristol, whom they all knew, and Mr. Mathews, from ceeded> am ; d occasional interruptions of a like kind, charged with misrepresentation. He complained of —his gallant daring—the energy which he has dis- 


amidst frequent* interruption, to refer to his'dispute nonymous with patriotism and devotion to the rights 
on’t hear with Mr. Mathews. He said, when first he presented of his race. He came to us heralded hv the sympa- 
and ap- himself to him, he hoped, although not agreeing with tMes of every one who had a heart either for the 
courage, bis ultimate principles, that he might have introduced sufferers by the oppressions of Europe, or for those 


offer any apology for Mr Davis, who it q wiu (c h' e ers and tumult). I should have thought > 
Bed to answer for himself (cheers and the last oharge that would be brought against me in s 


b6 ’, btt ‘ i * d i d States. Words of gratitude from his lips 
m a , ve J y e \ tr ^l ina 7. tb “ g i hat ,,?v gent ] e : I natural and fittinf. Ho could not L 


At the Manchester meeting, where the British or- 14 .?“®“ e n e “ g v our information ” (uproar and S a a TfSS“| a “ e i1 betwe® Mr Daris, of 9 baU be sure to cometoan nnderstlnding by and by (cheers and disapprobation). Mr Davis went on to momentous service which he has rendered to the 
ganizationwaa nonstUntAd tho fnllnvuma rusolation neither 7? u n P r ?! ia Thia ifl the nerson coula a little personal quarrei Deiweeu mr. vuvg,01 (cheers, laughter, and hisses). Mr. Davis then pro- comment on the bill put forward, in which he was Sclavonic races of Europe— the punty of his purpose 

was adopted and is now in full force * & counter cheers). # He also sa:id, thin ,,__ re £^ rringi Bristol, whom they all knew, and Mr. Alathews, from h eededj ami | occasional interruptions of alike kmd. charged with misrepresentation. He complained of —his gallant daring—the energy which he has dis- 

“That wherfiflflthA°rwL? H iAnB?A C AmmittAft during who has been gettingup all these thi g , h a ^ America, whom scarcely anybody knew, have to do There were many points upon which they were all per- words being quoted m it as his, which he defied any played—no, nor to find fault with the gratitude 

their u c m P^ovaional co ““ l a fcbe ® a s he (Mr. M.) supposed, to the placards which had feotly agreed. As to Slavery, there was not tho slight- one to point out in his letter, and asked if it was not which he has expressed to America. All this it was 

holder RhnnlffL R ' rm 4 a §^ am VJ eS Sl V if d been issued. Why should Mr.DfViSComp The speaker was here interrupted by mingled ex- e st difference between them. There was no one topic too bad that a man, who had stood before the city so hi s duty to do. But there was something more ex- 

was tfvO*^^^^lawted to attend the meet) them o. ]f Mr. Davis had a right to issue plac ds esaions ot applause and disapprobation, intermixed upon which he was more desirous to act wisely and ju- long, and against whose character there had not. been pected of him. That expectation has been disap- 

aea*,-*; s rif ;s«.‘ %h srl-r — ssrKaxsr^rjsgss: 


Q » 'who had stood before the city so his duty to do. But there was something m 


•ngelic&l Alliance, and whereas it is known that °F 
Q British subjects are holders of slaves—the jfj 
ash organization, in pursuance of the course v c 


upon which he was more desirous to act wisely and ju- long, and against whose character there had not been cted ^ him That expectation has been disap- 
dicionsly than upon that of American Slavery. The theshadow of a blot, should have words put «pon him | J ointed- j shall not at tempfc, for it is not in the 


? o t be American organization, which is a per- to indorse bis oreaennaiB, auu ^ addr ess Mm- 7uIlV(-hear, hear). . ** you off” (cries of “ qu 

b0l l !l ' and over whlchwe “*? e ? er f e sary : t T be Sat Question of American Slavery. He Tbe Chairman said Mr. Cary wished to explain quertion was how toey 

tool, it seems but just to publish their funda- se lf to the g>- eat ' fi sipypholder ought not to be ad- .. j as(; part 0 t his speech. ™ nd m08t sncoessfolly < 


re constantly going over to America, driven there by sentation against a' 


Eet yog have despised us, you have provoked and iMulted put their 


adopted hv^tho^ 410 "-’. m pur8aa ? ae of * he ® 0U48 ® name to the placard. Now, here was one. ^ constantly met with a renewal of the upooar. ^‘re con stotfrgoiniTverto StaSto sentatimTgainsta’WtS^^rninisto 'ot aeterize Ms court 

tars deliheration'ou^hrwhofe'rase^hnt vritheut pro- Mr. Mathews here unfolded a placard, in the eor- T h e Chairman I do hope ^(great confusion)—I eitremitiea f ,2 thrown soil, and’ they naturally character^*, and cheers). He complained of Mr. Ma- principles, and tl 
i« a B ;??yi) eB the whole case, but witbaut pro- ^e imprint «t Mathewa Brothers d . (renewed uproar.) 1 sincerely hope that i 00 kedforafriendlyandkindreceptionthere. Hewas thews persevering in his effort to address the alliance you whether the 

° nte Per T„ a .TNOHrDFR SSditoB fttopve rise to a scene of great uproar d » { ? end ^ aronnd w f U ass | 8 t me in preserving the extremely desfrot/of so acting Spon the question of in opposition to the resolution of the oo^ittee for con- not a fair charge 
OFATiyi agree to declare that no holder f 18d ““ f g I on - cries of “Davis is a liar,” “Turn him flf the mee ting. Nothing can be respectable, American Slavery, that the people of that vast conti- ducting the proceedings, while, if he had badahttle nan; whether th 

A SLAVE SHALL be deemed eligible To MEMBER- and0 ® n *“ d ® cha ; r n & c we re intermingled with „„ rrv mora l weight with it, which is not in order, nent, and, notwithstanding its Slavery, that glorious patience, he might have had a meeting, at which he tient expectation 
I.' zl , °" t '. 0 /i e4 i„„ a e stamDine of feetj &o. iketoLvonaMefor dMagree with the sentiments Republic, should give EngUsh emigrants a kindly re- could have stated to the churches of Bristol aU which noble splits, wh< 

At the last conference held in London, whose sit- shouts of applaus , P j S There was the printer's L nTesaed y i calf upon you, as men and Englishman, ception—a reception with open arms on that soil. And he wished to detail. With regard to Ms (Mr. Ds) human progress, t 
bags extended over a space of fourteen days, and at Mr. Mathews continued-ThereWtm toe p f CTtL aneake? fafrlv let him tell them that, looking tothe present growth statement, that there was no printer'sintune to the pla- a right f 0 dlgar 

*fety previous conference sMee the adoption of the nam e, and it was not ®“i y Xere an”Ssapp oha- to hear thespeaker Mnly. and absolution in Europe, the time might be fmD ' the crowd ' 

J^resolnti^tlieutm^carefstakeHto upon the ^J }e d^^Z S T) ^ ^y 2S£2%£b$£ been designated a 

So far . be a v dm,88,0n of 8lay oh° Id ers to Rs meetings. tl0 n). Since the appe ^ reeeive d a letter from Mr. Nteld- said one of the greatest reproaches cast therefore, so to act that their American morewho could not find it. It was now shown that, tnry—as the van 

cernai th e ^i®’ aS 4b ® Britisb organization is con- the Bristol Met CWJ. « not the province of the Ame rican people was, that they allowed brotb ^ r sbould not say , “ You have trampled on us, instead of being put where'Messrs. Mathews usually age—as one wh< 

inThe d ’ a - b ® f ^ Ulance is dear from all participation Mr. Hinton, Bta ‘ ing tha4 a3 our reporter could hear) rio!ence to 0Ter awe their pnhlic meetings. Let yoff baTe despised us, you have provoked aid insulted put their names, it was hidden up m a corner (groans purpose, and the 
^ b ® t em °f American Slavery. > the committee (as^a.^ and bba t it was unneces- tbem not , that night bring that reproach on them- ng, and now, in the day of your calamity, we will east and confusion, anudst which Mr. Davis produced one almost merited t 


ze of misrepre- him, to indulge in any epithets wMeh shall char- 
of established aeterize Ms course. I want to state a few simple 
ned of Mr. Ma- principles, and then a few pregnant facts, and ask 
ss the alliance you whether the Abolitionists of this country have 
imittee for eon- not a fair charge to make against the great Hunga- 
ad had a little rian; whether those men who wait always with pa- 
g, at wMch he tient expectation the coming of these great and 


the day of your calamity, we will east and confusion, amidst wMch Mr. Davis produced one almost 


5 no printer’s name to the pla.- a r ; gbt t0 be digappointed, and withdraw themselves 
v MrnSv 0 from the crowd of idolaters around Mm who has 

been designated as the man of the Nineteenth Cen- 
I it. It was now shown that, tnry-—as the van leader of the reform spirit of the 
jre'Messrs. Mathews usually age—as one whose boundless capacity, purity_ of 
hidden up in a corner (groans purpose, and the umversality of whose sympathies, 


f hat wMle the b' Tan S®. 1 ‘ ca 'I ®°^ d Tmember of a religions body, 6eca ™'L“®,;nt I Mr. Cart said, when they stopped Mm, he wished i,a/had the pleasure, acting with his brethren in I Mr. Mathews (printer)—For what ? I ll.'re ti^'Rav 


tion,” and applause). The of the bills and kept uttering sentences which were Washington from its pedestal, and replace it with 
ere to act on the American drowned by the noise—We next caught Mm)—In sta- the form of the great Hungarian, 
ssfully on that very point of American ting there was no name, I really gave Messrs. Mathews TM tb ^ my purpose—to look at Kossuth 
‘•by speaking out”). Thisveryyear credit for- - - ^ • ■ ■ r ’ ■ • ■ »-. - - 


S*“ te “ n tb ® object of Slavery; we, therefore, de- doctrines of the g^ons rigb 
evd n J dee P' opposition to this stupendous the nature a “. d f K'l 

Z’ 0 1 ? m il t0 be °f alt men ’ b y aU wm , leyan - M h 4 df John wtley’i 

n l2 l Y^ means, to seek its entire extirpation and Slavery body. J ® b d bi ^ 
Still the one object of the f u l for the slave,andb fl 
promcf be 9teadlly k ®P‘ “ Tiew, which is the ry,” produced a b ®" 0 i d er 


extirpation and Silvery body. John ^ y8 '.i Tho „ghts on Slave- ^“^CngeUcM ^Affiance, hedid no. 
'® 4l 4 to I ^Vtotir^Ctfi^U^uenoe, W I f--® ^. E ^1t ebonld ^ remembe^ 


ay that, by MS last semen , Mathews . "nCvkLTt'hattoe’vwrald^et Mr DAvrs-For a grace which does not belong to Amer:ca . You will reeoUect the old story of the 

ay anything to the prejuaice o lution on this subject. They knew that they would get (renewed tumult). Mr. Davis went on to express a frioan cMef seated naked under his palm tree, to 

knew and respected his family; and, qs far as his many pro-slavery ministers herebrought to thiscoua- f \ ara that the Rev. Mr. Mathews’ proceedings tb TcamSof ra EneMi frigatTand the 

^ 1 ], b ; m had gone, he respected Mm try by the Great ExMbibon, and they met calmly to won i d no t advance the cause he came to advocate The recelTe th . e captain oi an r,n iisn innate, ana tne 
plause, no, no, and a voice, ‘ ‘ that’s soft soap ”). consider how tiiey were to freat them. They came to lt would show (uproar , and n0 tyranny”). He first J IA vanftvrf °f 

he protested against was mixing up with a the resolution if such individuals presented themselvre arged his hearers not to forget the great good cause of m ®, “ En gla nd J-’ We laugh at this vanity of a 
atrmpstiona personal squabble, which would be to buy assembly over which they had control, or asked Abo iition—he wished success to every antagonism. Rated savage, canopied by a palni tree, on an un- 
4 f? S ranreowf renewed confusion). With re- them permission to preash the everlasting Gospel from wbateTer it might be> against American Slavery known river somewhere in the desert of a barbarous 
rotten to-morrow (r ea^^ ^ dnM g _ them pulpits^ they mast refuse toi recognise and admit (obeers ). H e should leave the platform that night continent But the same spirit pervades our twenty 
meetothe Ev g remembered that tbem. He thought that this resolution and the tenour ^thont a shadow of unkindly feeling towards any gen- millions of Americans. The heart of every man is 

its coarse; but it should he reme of their past lives ought to give the assurance that tleman unon it—without a shadow of ill-feeling towards constantly asking the question— 1 W hat do they say 


ir«tl'&*aas-^3;; 

® tb ® s “ b jcct Of Slavery; we, therefore, de- dootrmes of the gosp?';, 4 r ; e | ts ofman. The Wes- A a PP la “ 8 ®’ “^tested again* was mixing up with a the resolution if such individuals presented themselvre arged his hearers not to forget the great good cause of 


i soft soap”), consider how tiiey were to freat them, they came to resnlt would show (uproar , and •> n0 tyranny”). He 
ing up with a the resolution if such individuals presented themselves arged his bearer3 n0 \ ^ forget the grea ( g00 d cau se of 


What b ® J™ 'a personal squabble, which would he to hny assembly over which they had control, or asked Ab g olit ion-he wished 
l- - P at f ?“S.ranreow (renewed confusion). With re- them permission to preash the everlasting Gospel from wbateTer it migh t 1 


^lianoe can be stend’tlq hi t which is the rv ” produced a beneficial i?“ a ®??®,’ned a footingin tify its coarse; Wn ® Kb.i A H; an0 e for on of tlie:r past Jives ought to give the assurance that tleman upon it—withontashadow of ill-feeling towards constantly asking the question—‘ What do they say 

Ptemotion Of Phri!,- d y b pt i , ” ™volutionai-y war slaveholders obtained “° wa g an there was no world s Eya “f e : f Slndrv it had been tb . er ? nothing wMch could impress the Amencan the ReY F Edward Mathews, or those whom he had con- 0 f ns in England 1 ’ Europe is the great tribumd 

The oommiH bri84lail ,i 1 p 10I1 , and ^ iro4be ^i y TO 11 o Weslevan churches. At ti .lie ep slavery account of that ver y question of -2 , *1 nund with the lmqmty of Slavery which they were not aa ited (oh, oh). On the contrary, he wished him well tor wb0 se decision American sensitiveness always 

toeeS. fH 6 W ° J Uld furtber ob6er . v ® T that tbe re d ‘ffn-t was made to remove them, but the < wo ' *»«jy end t0 . Tber e was a AU wiUi ? g ,*? do A Th ® y 't? 11 ®^ X to °nT°to» throo 8 b the be had undertaken, and that he stands wait ing in awe. We declared our indepeni 

towhK d ? llT ® red by Dr. Baird, in London, and effort to be overcome, and the laws tbere wa8 t0 he a French Evangelical Alh- What he thought as to the alleged eonnemon of the migbt \ e 3neces sful in evoking in this country a strong e ^ e ia ,™ 0 f the British crown, but we are vSsals 

Iwt the „t U,10n ba8 been repeatedly made, forms in power wa* * moulded to meet it. Adm here wag an Am eriean—what could he Evangelical Alliance wito feeling on the subject. He now had the honour of t d f British opinion. So far as concerns Arne 

th„ r 8tr< “gest and most palpable justification of and chsciphne 'we re m out of the churches, ance, an „ a uiance,” and cheers), constitution and nature of that body, for that would wiahillg them good nigh t. ™ “ ay .“ ®P™® ; “ tbou - bt the mentre 

s: s.afft'sit# 

cause of S " .® bU i® “S aln8 L tb ® ^ 1Iian0 , e ’ apP bv vour slaves.” A Methodist pun ^ sUpg ;t mlght have made at first tavonrmg gj cbrigt5an men . It was simp i y an alhanee of certam ea f d b M *’ Hudson, who stood in front of the chair The Amencan still looks with too servile admiration 

z ationwiti? (® l,std to admit any Christian fraterm- ®“. byy ;“ nd held two slaves lndeha h _ j t <]i d , b y one of its fandaraent&l laws, p u Christian sections of the Christian Church, which com- ^ mi y Tarioo8 grotesque attitudes, and derisively to the institutions wMch his fathers reluetantly 

In ooT) American slaveholders. a WStol no slave conn J xio J I1 with the slaveholder. bined eer tain common principles. He wished that its “S”“ n K?Rev. Gentleman’s departure quitted, and which he still regards with overmuch 

proval ” f sec l u c n co of that speeoh (any supposed ap- which de Xhe Methodist Gon , Mr. Mathews said—Had the last . 8 P® a ® field were wider; there were certain sections of the p M Estliw said in reference to a remark by Mr. fondness. Our literature is but a pale reflection of 

Pteitirm^ ™ hlob *by individuals, however public their ° f «« Utl ^j 0 f pro-slavew men PtesDy H s case Ms own, hh eonld not have given uttoiance cbr i st ia n Church which he should be most dehghted to Da7ls , that be waa the chairman of the committee of the EngUsh mind; and one reason why we have 

BttoT’ m no way commits the Allianoe), the governed by ® ^ oed jmthe Umijed btatei , to the sentiments he had expressed. 14 was so , see included m that body, and whoseabsence from it he arraagemen t for preparing for that meeting. neTer tf ec0 me more thoroughly democratic is be- 

eommittss alined to secure the services of tenamsmcommenoea f bla 7® iy ’ t b fhaJ hing to do with a witness that his character should deeplyregretted.butthey could notmoludealh Mr Hot30N oame forward w support tbe resolution. 0 whUe our institutions 6 have been so in form, 

4esTt d ;L 0t . whi0h theymighthave availed them- 8 ‘ yon 4 apd 0 f 0 me 0^ me , n bo ofear, and charges having been ms4e hecon- Hudibras has said- the whote Uterature upon which wd lived was im- 

Wouldhi. heir r ® cent “teeting. This circumstance 4he ln f“ ake ned, the P term “ m0 d a L^l jlfil, upon sidered that he onght to meet them, so as 0 on the fuU ChrMan character and integrity of those Ile who fights and runs away, pregnated vrith EngUsh ideas, and, every student 

ti°a of fH 6 pr ?y ent e d their admitting the introduc- b ®®“^ dt0 “mournful evil," and^qow “ d latioa P de - any prejudice wMch might have been cxci g wbo were without the line. It was necessary to make V:Mil veto fight?£<$«*** ; andeverythmkerbreathedtheatmosphereofLon- 

Tiews- 4h ® Bub J e et by a stranger, holding opposite ohan f® d amed Grosvenor moving a eting b i m . w tn TOonosethe that observation in order to account for the absence of ’jfj™’j* doH ’ London is yet the great fount of ideas for aU 

a ho?APn en had not the general rules tor the guid- a person namea slave ;law, the n B Mr _ j c Hjm presented Mmseif to propose the ^ of Friends> for instance, wMch he most wdl never bve to fight again (laughter). the Saxon raee . Not until the principles of demo- 

fcTh°^ lts P“bUo meetings forbidden it. nunciatory ot ®. ^ c [ose diSGUSSions <> . t firgt reso i at ion, wMch will be found in °“ r ad J® y deeply repetted. If he had the sUghtest conception Did you ever see courage like that of the Bishop of craoy sba ll enter Temple Bar will the Saxon race 

Committee having thus Btated as muoh as they oame to a r ® 3 ° 1 d ® n wen t on, speakmg ag * “ t and addreB sed the meeting at comndera- ^ e E » angelical A ni an ce, by any step which it had King-street [laughter and tumult] ? Why did he not ^ f y Uy democratic, whether planted on the steppes 

needful to iusti vtooZelvns and^the British eleven o’o ock, anda d that not awoidmight ing «< muo h eloquence, upon the ge- taken or wonM take, or by any resolution it had adopted stayand hear the reply ? Because he knows that dia- f theCorderillas or on the shores of the Pacifie. 

^gartization, inrisfln? tn Slavnrv cannot time tiU that period, m oto^ ^ I n 181 l tb0 “Jl £tv of Christians to promote the emaneipa- or might adopt, would he likely to advance American oretion is the better putof valour I brand George whati8thu sfr U eofEngland,istrueinalessde- 

? Qllc ludewithli r t 4 ® A “ onca f S „ y ’ t „ i. the be said in condemnation . & and some slave- nera i duty o commenced by expressing his SIaTery , he would abandon it to-morrow (cheers). Henry Davis as a coward [cheers and peat confusion], „ t of Europe. - 

ltr egnW Wlth * ut ox pre68mg their cleep regret at the ®® “ iaf . of America held a od v on the plea tion of the slave, no _ J j quarre ] be- There was nothing whatever in the union nonecessary Let that be taken down and given tothe citizens of 8 r ?? 01 Motion .= «, to th ot ir Aa „HL 

enoe tort,°® u ( s ® P UISUed b Y certain parties in refer- Bwpta* admitted to’ J? w i b „ ^take Care of desire not to interfere m y p^ I(J ’ h0 sbo nld or attractive as to induce one to part with one iota of Bristol.. I was the Boy Jones who put the question at N °w, it “4nn “endive ^to^aSt sprite to*thB 


1 tor whose decision American sensitiveness always 
0 stands waiting in awe. We declared onr independ- 
5 enee, in ’76, of the British crown, but we are vassals 
* to-day of British opinion. So far as concerns Ame 
rican literature or American thought, the sceptre 
J has never departed from Judah; it dwells yet with 
. the elder branch on the other side of the water, 
r The American still looks with too servile admiration 
j to the institutions wMeh his fathers reluetantly 


never become more thoroughly democratic is be- 
• cause, while our institutions have been so in form, 
the whole literature upon which wd lived was im¬ 
pregnated with English ideas, and, every student 


sr live to fight again (laughter). J the ' Saxon r£ 


Not until the principles of demo- 


tae make a statement with reterenuy » 8 ttdu utteu, 


4 i , h „ “ Jf futv of Christians to promote the emaneipa- or mi ht a( ] opt , would he likely to advance American oretion is the better part of valour I brand George j thu8 tru6 of England, is true ii 

slave- neral auy o commeriCed by expressing Ms S i ayery> he would abandon it to-morrow (cheers). Henry Davis as a coward [cheers and peat confusion], eree of tbe rest 0 f Europe. - 

e plea tion of the slave- He co jr^ ^ There ^ notM whatever in the union soneoeesary Let that be taken down and given to the citizens of RiatosuchT nation as this tte 

rare of desire not to mtettere j* F tbews x e st he should or attractive as to induce one to part with one iota of Bristol. I was the Boy Jones who put the question at N ow .. 14 ”' 4 ® sa ®“ * " atl ® n . 1 “! 4 “ 

eryin- tween Mr. Davis and Mr. Mathews, Jcstnes_^ ”^to,an dp artioniarly with the principle of the the EvangeUoai Alliance. I said, “My Lord Cavan I comts-a nation sensitive to afault, sw 
, were find himself in the positionofth ° h ^ that abolition of Slavery. He would not continue in the al- wish to put it very respectfully,” and then Mr. Davis last degree; catching, with a watchful u 

to give to a Wiltshire jury, n w“ ul “ 
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first breath of foreign criticisms; hogging to ite 
bosom with delight any eulogy that falls from the 
lips of noted men on the other side of the water. 
Is there any thing peculiar and to be remarked in 
the state of public affairs at the time of his visit 1 
Yes, he comes precisely at the moment when one 
absorbing question has banished all others from the 
nation's mind. The great classes and interests of | 
society crash and jostle agaibst each other like 
mighty vessels in a storm. The slave question hav¬ 
ing, like Aaron’s rod, devoured all other political 
issues, claims and keeps the undivided attention of 
excited millions. The lips of every public, man are I 
anxiously watched, and his lightest word scanned 
with relentless scrutiny. Pulpit and forum are both 
busy in the discussion of the profoundest questions 
as to the relations of the citizen to the law, and the 
real value and strengh of our Institutions. For the 
first time, some men have begun to doubt whether 
they are compatible with free speech and Christian¬ 
ity; while men, called statesmen, either emboldened 
by success or hardened by desperate ambition, have 
been found ready openly to declare that the Union 
is possible only "on condition that the sons of the 
Pilgrims consent to hunt slaves, and smother those 
instincts which have made the poets of all ages love 
to linger round the dungeon of the patriot and the 
stake of the martyr—with Tell and Wallace, with 
Lafayette and Silvio Pellico—with Charles Stuart 
hunted by the soldiery of Cromwell, and the Cove¬ 
nanter shot by that same Charles Stuart at his cot¬ 
tage door. Kossuth lands on a shore where human} 
ity is- illegal, and obedience to the Golden Rule of 
Christianity has just been declared treason. He 
was not ignorant of this state of things. Private 
individuals and public societies in England had 
placed in his hands ample evidence of the real ehr~ 
acter of American institutions, and the critical sts 
of public opinion on the momentous question of en- 
• slaving every sixth man, woman and child in the 
land. Some besought him to pause ere he set foot i 
on a land cursed with such, a monstrous system of 
oppression, and all bade him beware of the tempta¬ 
tion to which his position subjected him, of strength¬ 
ening, by his silence or approbation, the hands of 
the oppressor. At such a time, and in the midst of | 
such a people, we have a right to claim that be 
should walk carefully. He knew that he must 
throw the weight of his mighty name in the scale of ] 
one party or another, that was waging war for prin¬ 
ciple on this side the Atlantic. Senator Foote spoke 
truly when he said, from his seat in the Senate 
chamber, ‘ There is a great struggle going on through 
the world. It is between despotism and liberty. 
There is no neutrality in this struggle: No man 
can fail to be on one side or the other. He that is not 
with us is against us.’ To which John P. Hale re¬ 
plied with such readiness, ‘ Exactly! ’ We have 
now that condition of affairs which George Canning 
prophesied when he said, 1 The next war that passes 
over Europe is to be a war of ideas.’ Now, wherever 
there is this war of ideas, every tongue takes a side. 
There is no neutrality. Even silence is not neutral¬ 
ity ; but he who speaks a word of sympathy to his 
brother man is on the side of humanity and progress 
(loud cheers). 

Now, I have brought three faots before you. 
man whose simple name is an argument, whose 
opinion is a fact potent throughout the world in 
sustaining institutions of government. I have placed 
him in the midst of a people with every eye fixed 
upon him, to note his course and learn his opini“ 

I have shown that he is not ignorant of this his i 
tical position. What has he done 1 No man 
pected that he should oome into this Hall; that 
should go into Anti-Slavery meetings; that he should 
take ground against the Fugitive Slave Bill. No. 
But you remember, whon Alexander went to see 
Diogenes, and asked what he. could do for him, the 
reply of the cynio was, 1 Stand out of my light! ’ 
Now, the slave had at least the right to say to Kos¬ 
suth, 1 Stand out of my light! ’ Let the glowing 
sun of the humanity of the Nineteenth Century 
strike full upon me. Let the light and heat of those 
generous ideas, with whioh God has inspired some 
of the white race, fall upon me, to melt these chains 
of mine : and let not your lavish praise be the spell 
that shall lull to sleep the half-awakened conscience 
of a people who have just begun to attend to the 
negleoted, and to remember the forgotten. Throw 
not the weight of your great name into the scale of 
those, -my enemies, who glory in a national pros¬ 
perity fed out of my veins, and worship a Union 
oemented with my blood.’ 

Take his speeches. Do they differ from 
the most pro-slavery American 1 Does he qualify 
his eulogy, does he limit his praise ? Has he a word 
of sympathy for the oppressed, a hint, even, at any 
blot on our national escutcheon 1 Could he have 
poken without taking a side, unless he had used 
nost guarded and qualified language t Take 
his_ sjiee^hes relating to the^onstitation^g^ 
speeches of Daniel Webster and Rufus Choate, 1 
those of any of the men recognised as supporters of 
this Union, for its very quality of being an added I 
ligament to hold the slave to his master. Is not the 
tone the same 1 Is not the eulogy of our Constitu¬ 
tion as unqualified and as glowing I Dou you ever 
find the slightest allusion to the met, that one-sixth 
part of the inhabitants under it are denied those 
personal rights which make the sufferings of the 
Magyar peasant tame in comparison 1 Thoughout 
this flood of sublime eloquence which he has poured 
forth with such lavish genius to applauding crowds, 
when has he been heard to speak a word for three 
millions of people in this land, outraged and tram¬ 
pled under foot; to intimate that he sympathized 
with them; to hint that he knew of their existence. 
Our country is ‘ great, glorious and free; the land | 
of protection for the persecuted sons of freedom 
among the great brotherhood of nations.’ This ' 
his language. As I am speaking of one so muc 
praised ana trusted, let me read to you two or three 
lines, to show the tone in which he speaks of 
Union whose President and courts have been oi 
pied more fully, the last twelve months, with the 
recapture of fugitive slaves, and with the trial of 
men who have nobly aided them, than with any 
other cases whatever; a Union of which Daniel 
Webster says the Fugitive Slave Bill is the very 
bond and corner-stone—that it cannot exist without 
it; a Union pledged to pursue and recapture every 
man who has the heroism to escape from Southern 
bondage. 1 Oppressed men will look to your memory 
as a token of God that there is hope for freedom on 
earth ’ [this of a Union which returned Sims and 
Long to their chains, and by which fugitives have 
been returned by dozens from Ohio and Pennsylva¬ 
nia!]—‘because there is a people like you to, feel 
its worth and support its cause. Europe has mr— 
things to learn from America. It has to learn 
value of free institutions, and the expansive power 
of freedom.’ And this is a fair type of his general 
language. You know it. 

We have just closed a war for the perpetuity of 
Slavery — every man, North and South, acknow- 1 
ledges it: a .war which even the Senate of the 
United States pronounced wicked and unnecessary; 
which the noblest intellects of the laud have repro¬ 
bated ; which all parties have justified on the ground 
of its necessity to preserve the Union by aiding 
Slavery, and not on the ground of justice, cf hu¬ 
manity, or of liberty. What does he say of it 1 
‘ Take, for instance, the glorious struggle ’ [we sent 
out a party from a slave State across to Mexican 
territories; we, Protestants, set up Slavery on the 
soil which Catholics had purged from the stain]— 

‘ Take, for instance, the glorious struggle you had 
not long ago with Mexico, in which Gen. Scott drove 
the President of that Republic from his capital. 
Mark you that language. I shall have occasion ti 
refer to it again. 

‘I know how to read your people’s heart. It i 
so easy to read it, because it is open like nature, and 
unpolluted (!), like a virgin’s heart (!!). May 
others shut their ears to the cry of oppressed hu¬ 
manity, because they regard duties but through the 
glass of petty interest. Your people has that in¬ 
stinct of justice and generosity (!) which is the 
stamp of mankind’s heavenly origin; and it is or~ 
scious of your country’s power; it is jealous of 
own dignity; it knows that it has the power to : 
Store the law of nations to the principles of justice 
and right; and knowing itself to have the power, it 
is willing to be as good as it is powerful.’ 

These are the twenty millions of people whom 
George Thompson, with suoh striking truth, hi 
described as engaged in one great slave hunt, wit 
their President at their head, pursuing a poor tren_ 
bling fugitive, flying tor refuge to the flag of Great 
Britain, on the other side of the lakes. ‘ Your peo¬ 
ple have that instinet of justice and generosity which 
is the stamp of mankind's heavenly origin ’!!! 

‘ May your kind anticipations of me be not disap¬ 
pointed ! I am a plain man. I have nothing in me 
but honost fidelity to those principles which have 
made you great, and my most ardent wish is, that 
my own country may be, if not great as yours, at 
hast as free ai)d as happy, which it will be ’*> “ 0 - 

tablishment of the same great prinoij 
sounds that I now hear seem to me the trumpet of 
resurrection for down-trodden humanity throughout 
the world.’ 

What! free as the land where the Bible is refused 
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every sixth person ! Free.as the land where it is you have been accustomed to act-with Clarkson and | 
crime to learn every sixth person to read'. Free I Wilberforce, Lnsbington and Brongham, to speak on , 
I the land where, by statute, every sixth 'woman | the platform of Freemasons’ Hall, and advocate wbat j 
may be whipped at the public whipping-post! Free is called the Abolition cause. Mark this! If you ] 
as the land where the murderer'of the blaek man. j will break loose from these associates, if you will j 

-- - • - ' - ’ ’ ' " - e ' close youn mouth on the -slave- ———— 1 

reckon on our undivided suppor 
Whenever your country's elaimr 


a ti-Slavery man goes to 
's Dr. Jackson said of 
n Boston,-in 


if the deed is perpetrated only in the 
blacks, is secure from legal.punishment! 
the land, the banks of whose Mississippi t— 
with the horrid sight, not seen in Europe for two 


from the hands of justioe, 

__ _ _blood, by a mob, of whom 

le highest legal authority proclaimed, afterward, 

.jat their act was the act of the people,, and above 
the notice of the Judiciary! Free as the land, the 
beautiful surface of whose Ohio was polluted by the 
fragments of three presses—the emblems of free 
speech—and no tribunal has taken notice of the 
deeds! Free as the land whose prairie has drank 
in the first Saxon blood shed for the right of free 
speech for a century and a half—I mean the blood 
of Lovejoy! Free as the land where the fugitive 
dares not proclaim his name in the cities of New 
England, and skulks in hiding-places until he can 
conceal himself on board a vessel, and make his 
way to the kind shelter of Liverpool and London! 
Free as the land where a hero worthy to stand by 
the side of Louis Kossuth—I mean Ellen Crafts 
(great cheering)—had pistols lying by her bed-side 
for weeks, as protection against your marshals and 
your sheriffs, your chief justices and divines, and 
finds no safe refuge until she finds it in the tender 
mercies of the wife of that poet who did his service 
to the cause of freedom at Missolonghi r 

But what does Kossuth wish for Hungary 1 1 My 
most ardent wish is, that my own councry may be, if J 
not as great as yours, at least as free and 
which it will be in the establishment of 
great principles.’ ‘ As free and as happy ’ 
all that this loving son of Hungary can ask for his 
native land 1 Vv ould he thrust back to serfdom one- 
sixth part of her twelve millions 1 Would he not 
blush to stand so near even to Austria, who compels 
her peasantry to learn to read, and make the teach¬ 
ing of every [sixth Hungarian a penal offence 1 
Would he legislate into existence a nation of Hay- 
naus, and authorize them to whip Magyar women ? 
Would he fill Hungarian prisons with Draytons anc 
Sayres, the Torreys and Fairbanks!—Hungariar 
graves with Crandalls and Lovejoys! Would ht 
hang his courts in chains, that his brother nobles 
might drag back their serfs in peace 1 Before he re¬ 
peats such a wish, let him go and meditate one hour 
more in that dungeon whence one of his 
went to his grave, and the other came out blind—let 
him send his thoughts back again to that refuge 
which the Sultan gave him when he refused; at the 
hazard of his Crescent, to surrender to his neighboui 
State the Hungarian Craft, Sims, Long, etc., who hac 
escaped and claimed his protection. He would, it be 
be the man the world believes him, learn there, that 
he never could consent to make Hungary what these 
United States are, and that he begs aid for his loved 
country too dear, if he begs it by words not truthful 
from the lips of Louis Kossuth. 

1 Happy art thou, free nation of America, that thou 
hast founded thy house upon the only solid basis of a 
nation’s liberty ! Thou hast no tyrants among thee 
to throw the apple of Eros into thy Union. Thou 
hast no tyrants to throw the fury of hatred into thy 
national family ’! This he says, when he knows that 
the newspapers of one-half the Union are full of the 
records of the atrocities perpetrated by the white 
men upon the blacks, guilty of nothing but a skin 
jnot coloured like their own. I defy Kossuth to find 
in any German paper, at the very fount of Austrian 
despotisms, such advertisements as daily fill our 
Southern presses. I defy him to match the crimes 
and wickedness of the press that leagues with des¬ 
potism in this land. Mothers sold with their infants, 
six weeks old, together or apart. I dely him to match 
the advertisements coming from the Southern States, 
calling for a man or his head: Fifty dollars reward 
for a man, dead or alive,! 

A land with three million of slaves, and 
rant! Free speech achieved on the floor of Congress 
onlyafter a dozen years of struggle, and still a penal 
offence in one-half the Union—our jails filled with 
men guilty only of helping a brother man to his li¬ 
berty—yet the" keen eyes of the great souk can see 
nothing but a ‘solid basis of liberty ’! .Southern 
Conventions to dissolve the Union—the law executed 
in Boston at the point of the bayonet—riot, as the ] 
Government calls it, stalking through the streets of 

Detroit, Buffalo, Syracuse, Boston, Christ'.- J 

New York—Massachusetts denied by: sti 
right to bring an action in South Carolina—Georgia 
settiii g a price on the head of a Boston printer—Sen¬ 
ators threatening to hang a brother p —— — 
he set foot in a Southern State—the . „ 
the pulpit silenced, or subjected to a coat of tar and 
feathers—one ^State proposing 
lating the country to save the Union—honest 
exhorted to stifle their consciences, for fear the 
of State should sink amid the breakers—the whole 
nation at last waking to Jefferson's conviction, that 
‘ we have the wolf by the ears; we can neither hold 
him nor safely let him go ’! Yet this man, whose 
1 tern pest-tossed life has somewhat sharpened the 
eyes of his soul,’ can see only a ‘ solid basis of liber¬ 
ty ’! ‘No tyrant to throw the apple of Eros in the 
Union‘ to raise the fury of hatred in thy national 
family ’! What place has such fulsome and base¬ 
less eulogy on the lips of a truthful and honest man 1 

I have a great deal more of the same tenor, but I 
shall weary your patience. You will not deny that 
this has been the general tenor of his addresses in 
Amerioa. Now, he says, I do it because I love Hu 
gary so much. 

Well, then, he is a patriotic and devoted Hunga¬ 
rian—grant him that! He loves Hungary so much 
" ' ’' ’ " ' ' " banks of the Danube. 


patriotism. Even Webster loves the whites, 
something to love one’s raoe, and so much is patriot¬ 
ism; but they claim for Kossuth that he represents 
the highest ideas of the nineteenth century. We do 
not dispute his title to this, that he has been devoted 
to Hungary. Grant him that. When Alexander 
had consecrated himself as a god, he sent word tc 
Lacedemonians that he had made himself a god, 
they sent -him back word—‘ Be a god!’ So if men 
only claim for Kossuth that he is ready to do and 
dare all for Hungary, we are willing to reply 
the Lacedemonians—‘ Be, to Hungary, her Wasl 
ton.’ The tf ' 1 ’ " ’ “ 
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justice and humanity anywhere, helped the oppressed 
the wide world through ; while he who gave comfort 
to tyrants was the foe of all people. We felt tl 
that lightning which melted the ohain of the Hi 
garian serf, flashed a glad light into every hovel of 
the Carolinas; and that the blow which Garrison was 
striking on the gates of the American Bastile, lent 
strength to the hosts that battled on the banks of the 
Danube. So thought Kossuth once; but it is possi¬ 
ble that his conviction was no manly fault, but only 
a fairy spell which legends tell us a running stream 
always dissolves, and that the waves of the Atlantio 
have washed it out, and flung him upon our shores a 
mere Hungarian exile, instead of one of those great 
spirits with which God at rare intervals blesses tb» 
ages, with hearts so large that for them the world 
their country, and every man, especially^ every op¬ 
pressed man, is a brother! 

Men say, ‘ Why criticise Kossuth, when you have 
every reason to believe that, in his heart, he sympa¬ 
thises with you! Just for that reason we oriticise him. 
Because he endorses the great American lie, that to 
save or benefit one class, a man may righteously sa¬ 
crifice the rights of another. Because while the Ame¬ 
rican world knows him to be a hater of Slavery, they 
see him silent on that question—hear him eulogize a 
nation of slaveholders—to carry his point. W hat 
greater wrong can he do the slave, than thus tc 
strengthen his foes in their own good opinion of them¬ 
selves, and weaken, by his example, that public re¬ 
buke to which the negro can alone trust for ultimate 
redemption 1 He whom tyrants hated on the other 
side the ocean, is the favoured)guest of nations on this 
side. He eats salt with the Haynaus of Washington. 
It is high time that he explain to Europe the geogra¬ 
phical morality that enables him to doit, and be still 
the Louis Kossuth whose wandering steps Russian 
vengeance thought worth while to follow. Could he 
have filed his tongue as cunningly at home, why 
should he have ever left Pesth! Or shall we deem 
him a man hotly indignant at his own wrongs, and 
those of hs own blood, but cold to those of one whose 
skin is some few shades darker than his own 1 

Kossuth has sacrificed the cause of liberty itself. 
He has consented to praise a nation whose freedom 
is a sham. He has consented to praise the nation 
which tramples Mexico under foot. He has con¬ 
sented to praise them that be might save Hungary. 
Then rate him at his right price. The freedom of j 
twelve millions bought the silence of Kossuth for a j 
year. A world in the scale never bought the silence 
of O’Connell or Fayette for a moment. That is j ust 
the difference between him and them. O’Connell, 
(I was told the anecdote by Sir Thomas Fowell Bux¬ 
ton), in 1829, after his election to the House of Com¬ 
mons, was called upon by the West India interest- 
some fifty or sixty strong—who said— 1 O’Connell, 


Irish matters. 

^ ___ lup, you shall 

..._of fifty votes on you*side.’ ‘ No!' said O'¬ 

Connell : ‘let God care for Ireland; I will never shut 
my mouth on the slave question to save her! ’ (.loud 
cheers). He stood with eight millions, whom he 
lovedhe stood with a peasantry at bis back meted 
at and trodden under foot as cruelly as the Mag- 
ar: he stood with those behind him who had been 
rampled under the horses’ feet of the British sol¬ 
diery'in 1782 and 1801; he knew the poverty and 
wretchedness, he knew the oppressions under which 
the Irish groaned ; bnt never, for a moment, would 
he consent to lift Ireland—whose woes, we may well 
suppose, rested heavily on the heart of her greatest 
son—by the sacrifice of the interests or the freedom 
of any other portion of the race. ‘ When,’ said the 
friend who told me this anecdote, in oonclu ' 

‘ when there were no more than two or three of 
the House of Commons, O'Connell, would leave any 
court or any meeting to be present at the division, 
and vote on our side.’ That is the type of a man 
who tries by its proper standard the claims of all 
classes upon his sympathy. He did (or Ireland all 
that God had enabled him to do; but there was one 
thing which God had not called upon him to do, and 
that was to speak a falsehood, or to belie his convic¬ 
tions. He did not undertake to serve his country by 
being silent when he knew he ought to speak, or 
speak in language that should convey a false impres- 

Kossuth is filled with overflowing love for Hunga¬ 
ry, which lies under the foot of the Czar. Now, let 
us suppose a parallel ease. Supppse that Lafayette 
were now living, and that the great Frenchman had 
seen his idea for liberty in France go down in blood 
We will suppose that, despairing of doing anything 
at home, he had concluded to appeal to some foreign 
nation for aid ; that Fayette, with his European re¬ 
putation. considered the great apostle of human li¬ 
berty, and his voice the seal and stamp of republican 
principles, Fayette goes to Vienna for help. He goes 
to Austria for help for his side in French politics, as 
Kossuth comes here for help on his side of Hungarian 
politics : to Austria, with Hungary bleeding at her 
feet, and Kossuth in exile. 

After all, it is national politics in whioh he asks uf 
to interfere, at whatever hazard. What is Hungary 1 
Twelve millions of people under the iron foot of the 
Russian Czar, by means of his puppet, the Emperor 
of Austria. What says he to America 1 ' ' 

wish to be entangled with American poli 
one of our own citizens said to me the other day— 

‘ What comes this fellow here for! f do not wish to 
meddle with Austrian politics.’ The question of the 
liberty of twelve millions in Hungary is as much a 
question of American politics as the question of the 
three millions of slaves under the United States Con¬ 
stitution, and the human beings sent back as Chattels 
under the Fugitive Slave Law of 1851, is a question 
of American politics. 

Do not think either that I am so far out of the way 
in sending Fayette to Austria. Let me turn aside 
before I finish the illustration. What is Austria 
Whois Haynau ’ The culminating star of Austrian 
atrocity—the General whose ‘name recalls every¬ 
thing that is monstrous in Austria’s treatment of 
down-trodden Hungary. Haynau! What was it 
that the European press charged upon him as his 
greatest atrocity 1 Why, he whipped one woman, a 
countess; he whipped one woman at the public whip- 
ping-post. The press of Europe, from the banks of 
the Volga to the banks of the Seine, from the Times 
up to Punch, denounced him as a libel on the civili¬ 
zation of the nineteenth century, as a brute who had 
disgraced even the brutality ot the camp, when he 
dared, in the face of Europe, in the ninteenth centu¬ 
ry,thus to outrage the common feeling of the world. 
That is Haynau; but he followed the example of half 
the States of this Union. There, woman-whipping is 
the law and custom-o'f the land. There are a hun¬ 
dred thousand men and women in this nation, who 
have a right by law to whip a million and a half of 
women in fifteen of the Southern States. ‘ One n: 
der makes a villain; millions a hero.’ To whip 
woman makes a monster ; but to whip millions by 
statute is to make a country in regard to whioh it is 
the highest wish of Kossuth that Hungary may be 
like her! 

In view of this and similar facts, I say, there is nc 
a word of the language which he applies to Austri 
that is not equally applicable to the land whioh iir 
prisons Drayton and Sayres in the jails of its capita! 
that P u L s . 1 l e8 .S!ypE3;0uj T ii!j?iSfe®h‘iSS — tSe'fe’m'n'ot’' 
word of all this eloquent eulogy of ourselves which is 
not equally applicable to Austria. 

I send Fayette, therefore, to Austria. Kossuth, 
sheltered by the Crescent, hears c,f the coming of 
Fayette to Vienna. How his heart beats ! Now, 
from that voice, venerable with its age, strong in the 
millions that wait its tones, I shall hear the voice of 
a deliverer. Now the heart of every down-trodden 
Hungarian is to leap for joy; now a sunbeam shall | 
light up the dungeons of my old comrades, for Fay¬ 
ette has entered Vienna. Listen! The first note 
that is borne to him down the waters of the Danube 
is that of Fayette speaking to Haynau of his ‘ glori¬ 
ous entry into the oapital of Hungary,’ as Kossuth 
speaks of the entrance of the Americans into the capi¬ 
tal of Mexico. He listens, and every word of the elo¬ 
quent Frenchman is praise of the Austrian Emperor 
and Austrian institutions; and he says—words Kos¬ 
suth has used to the Americans—‘ Cling to your Con¬ 
stitution and your institutions. Cling to them! Let 

-lisguided citizen ever dream of tearing down the ] 

' '" 's disoomfor”- J “" 'h— 

6 __dream of -- 

beautiful empire of Austria, because there is d: 
fort in that one chamber of Hungary. What 
have been his tone in answering Fayette! He would 
have said—‘Recreant! What right have you to pur¬ 
chase safety for France by sacrificing the people of 
Hungary, and by eulogizing tyrants’ (tremendous 

Just such is the message that the American slaves 
send back to Kossuth : ‘ Recreant! if you could not 

speak a free word for liberty the wide world oi . 
why came you to this land stained and polluted by 
our blood ? What right had you to purchase with 
your silence aid for Hungary,or throw the weightof 
your great name into the soale of our despair 1’ ‘ 0, 
10 !’ said O’Connell, ‘ I will never tread that Ameri- 
jan strand, until she removes the curse of Slavery 
from her statute-book. It was well he did not. 
Hardly any man can stand against the temptations 
ot our great political iniquity. 


-pes to Prudhomme. If an 
’aris, he goes to de Broglie, 
uis lamented son, who died recently ... - - . 

whatever company he went, he nailed his flag nigh, 
that all men might know his principles (cheers). 
Now, I say that Louis Kossuth did not nail the flag 
of his principles high to the mast; if he had, Hang- 
nan Foote would never have invited him to v\ ash- 
ngton. The world-wide love of man, the burning 
enthusiasm, the hatred of all oppression,.that ga¬ 
thered two hundred thousand living hearts^m Hun- 
nelted them' " II "" 

_of bis great ...... --— ------ 

awful thunderbolt against the throne of the Caesars 
—all that has not crossed the Atlantic; if it had, the 
pro-slavery divines of New York—the men who say 
they dare not utter even a prayer for the three mil¬ 
lions of blacks—would never have gathered aroundit. 
He will go to Washington, and to whom 1 To Dan¬ 
iel Webster and Hangman Foote. Had he been the 
Kossuth of Pesth, the Kossuth whom Georgey be¬ 
trayed, he would have gone to the prison of Drayton 
and Sayres to see the men who have been made a sa¬ 
crifice for the crime -of loving their brother man_ , 
they loved themselves. He would have said : ‘ No | 
matter what your laws aTe. I broke the laws of Aus¬ 
tria for the Magyar.’ The European who has rent 
parchments to rags when they stood in the way of 
liberty, who has trampled on laws a thousand years 
old when they stood in the way .of humanity and j us- 
tiee; that man, who comes to America, and goes not 
to the prison of Drayton and Sayres, to the Court 
house where the men are being tried for the Chriati- 
' ~ press calls them, t ”'" jgj ■ 


only lift her 


Kossuth has come here on the glorious mission of 
redeeming Hungary. God speed him in every step— 
honest step—that he takes to lift up the Magyar that 

1 ---- t |je nations of Europe! But, 0! if he 

ip by using,for his fulofum the chains 
, if he only lift her up by using language 
which shall strengthen the hearts of the oppressor in 
this land, which shall make those who love this Union 
lay the flattering unction to their souls—(Kossuth is 
an experienced man, he understands our institutions, 
and sees nothing to blame in them)—then perish 
Hungary before he succeed! 

The very Congress that invited this man to our 
shores, and passed a resolution placing a national 
vessel at his service, is the very Congress that passed 
tho Fugitive Slave Bill. He knows it. The very 
men who sent for the Hungarian exile condemned to 
hopeless bondage hundreds, who, but for that law, 
light have beerrsaved. Why, if you had stood, as 
_ime of us have done, by the domestic firesides of hun¬ 
dreds of fugitive slaves, who had been happy at the 
North for ten, fifteen, aye, twenty years, and had 
seen the utter wretchedness of those persecuted ones, 
when they felt that father, or mother, or wile or child, 
must be borne away to the Southern plantation, or 
must make themselves exiles by going to Canada or 
even to England, and reflected that these scenes are 
wrought by the very men who weloomed the great 
Hungarian to this country, and then, when he came, 
that he had no words but words of eulogy, how should | 
you j udge his spirit 1 
Bear with me in yet one illustration mor 
are known by the company they keep. It 
me right to judge Kossuth so in this instance. Sup-! 
pose a friend of liberty had gone across the water six 
months ago. Would he have sought the society of 
the illustrious free spirits that were the apostles of 
the great idea of that country, or would he have 
gone to the court of the Czar 1 Would he have gone 

to the palace of Vienna, or to Mettemich 1 Would 
he have gone to the country-seat of Haynau, or * 
any other name recognised the world wide over 
au apostate to principle, to humanity, to equal rights 1 
Or would he have gone to that Kossuth, that Dem- 
binski—to the men who are now exiles, or imprisoned 
throughout the length of the Austrian empire, to the 

-’ * 1 1 been murdered on battle- 

? Would not their prisons 

___ of his visit, that he might 

give his sympathy to the men who were suffering in 
a cause so dear to his heart 1 Certainly. We .go 
where we are magnetically drawn; we cannot resist 1 


he principle 


___j,..™ ___,_lowered the 

of his spirit, and compromised that great fame 
which came-over before him. 

That is the indictmenWhat the Abolitionists bring 
against him. It is not that he does not love Hunga¬ 
ry. It is not that he is a coward, and that his phi¬ 
lanthropy shrinks before the public opinion of Ame¬ 
rica. No! We do not know that he was ever afraid 
of anything below God. Though no coward, 
selfish. Just as selfish as all patriotism is. He 
his own land, and to that land he is willing to — 
fice the duty he owes to truth. ‘ An advocate,’ said 
Lord Brougham, defending Queen Caroline, ‘ by the 
sacred duty which he owes his client, knows in the 
discharge of that office, but one person in the work’ 
THAT CLIENT ANn NONE OTHER. To Save that cliei 
by all expedient means.—to protect that client at all 
hazards and costs to all others, and among others to 
himself—is the highest and most unquestioned of bis 1 
duties; and he must not regard the alarm, the suffer¬ 
ing, the torment, the destruction, which he may bring 
upon any other.’ Now, that, in another form, is Kos¬ 
suth’s patriotism. ‘ I love Hungary,’ says he, ‘ stand 
aside, all ye other races; I will so mould my lan¬ 
guage, I will so pour out my eulogy, I will so lavish 
my praise, that I will save her; let other races take 
care of themselves.’ This, then, is the criticism of 
the Anti-Slavery reformer. Whoever strengthi 
the American Union, strengthens the chain of 1 
American slave. Whoever praises the policy of this 
country since the Constitution began, whether in 
Florida or Mexico, strengthens the publio opinion 
which supports it. W hoever strengthens that opin¬ 
ion, is a foe to the slave. Louis Kossuth has thrown 
at the feet of the Union party the weight of his gi¬ 
gantic name, and every conscience that had begun 
to be troubled is put to sleep : ‘ Kossuth is free from 
American prejudices, unbiased disinterested. He 
tells me to love the Union. So I will observe the 
laws; so I will banish the slave from my thoughts, 
as Kossuth does. Kossuth saves Hungary by subser¬ 
viency to the South ; I will save the Union in the 
same way.’ This is the same old principle, the world 
round. How much truth may I sacrifice, in order to 
save some little Zoar in which God has given me - 
being ?• How much silencing of the truth is permi 
ted us here by God, in order that we may help him 
govern the world! How many-noble instincts may 
we stifle, how many despot-hearts may we comfort, 
to help God save America ? None (great cheering) 
No, he did not send us into the world to free the slave. 
He did not send Kossuth into the world to save Hun¬ 
gary. He sent him into the world to speak his whole 
truth, for the white and the black man ; to feel as £ 
man for a brother man, and to speak what he fell. 
then, if Hungary is saved, to join the jubilee with 
which all would oelebrate her salvation (loud cheers). 
0, men are so readjr to take upon themselves the great 
responsibility of doing some great work in the world. 

1 have got to save the Union, and therefore must re¬ 
turn fugitive slaves. I have got to redeem Hungary, 
and therefore I may be an American doughface, 
stead of an European patriot. 

This is the verdict that hit 


of mankind’s heavenly origin : knows that 

lt»r the sacrifice of hypocrisy . o* „ 

__ er yet strengthened' by lips that beln 

' he inhis last speech at Philadelphia, he goes, 
first time, further, explains bis pfrn and^ 
himself distinctly to silence. There are two 
which 0 “ would think Kossuth had never 
uuered even in his marvellous mastery of the 
Ush tongue — ‘ Slavery ’ and ‘ S la ™b ol ding 
even here, while necessarily a ' ludin g n t °“ 
cannot frame his lips to speak their syllables 
one had forged the following letter to him, wa 
him of his nearness to the slaveholding States 

December 23, 1851. 

I H R es JSlv.-ft H is : my unpleasant duty toapprise 
you that the intervention or non-intervention senti- 

1 ments that you have promulgated in your sp 
in the city of New York, are unsuitable to the 
of Pennsylvania, situated as she is on the bor 
several slaveholding States >and:after a conL. 
with my distinguished uncle, the Hon. John 
gent, tbe Hon. Horace Binney, and other di 
luished counsellors, who concur with me in the 
fiment I feel, most reluctantly, I assure you, 
such sentiments are incendiary m their char-, 
and effect, and, as the conservator of the public 
rals and the peace of the country, having swor 
comply with the Constitution of the United St 
and the State of Pennsylvania, on taking upon 
self the office of Attorney General of the Count 
Philadelphia, I shall be obliged to bring any 
sentiments to the notice of the Grand Inquest 0 
county for their action and consideration. 

Respectfully, 

W. B. Reed, Att’y Gen. 

Kossuth thus comments on this letter . 

‘ Now, such a letter, and yet a forgery, indeed, 
a despicable trick; but though it is a forgery, st 
there is one thing which forces me to some hu: 
remarks, precisely because I know not whence 
the blow. I am referring to these words: 
intervention or non-intervention sentiments are 
suited to the region of Pennsylvania, situated as 
is on the borders of several slaveholding States.’ 
avail myself of this opportunity to declare once m 
that I never did or will do any thing which, m 
remotest way, could interfere with tho matter al¬ 
luded to, nor with whatever other domestic question 
of your united Republic, or of a single State of it. 
I have declared it openly several times, and on 
and every opportunity, 1 have proved to be as gc 
as my word. I dare say that even the pledge ot i 
word of honour of an honest man should not b 


great man, who has done service to his kind, if he be 
be one who loved only his own race, or oolour, or 
country, and stooped there—who loved a Frenchman 
beoause he was himself born in Paris—or, born in 
London, was ready to serve all Englishmen—if he 
were one who has rendered some great service to a 
single nation, or loved his own race and hated all 
others, he shall say, ‘ This was a great man—he was 
the Kossnth, the Webster of his day.’ Butwhen he 
shall dip his pen in the sunlight, to immortali 
greater spirit than that—one whose philanthropy, 
like the ocean, knew no bounds; the eagle of whose 
spirit, towering in its pride of place, looked down 
upon the earth, and saw blotted out from the mighty 
scene, all the little lines with which man had nar¬ 
rowed it out, and took in every human being as a bro¬ 
ther, and loved all races with an equal humanity; 
who never silenced the truth, that the white man 
might longer trample on the black, or thought the 
safety of his own land cheaply bought at the price 
of lavish eulogies on the footstool of petty tyrants— 
he shall dip his pen in the gorgeous hues of the sun¬ 
light, and write, ‘ This was a greater man yet; he 
was a Garrison, an O’Connell, a Fayette ’ (loud and 
continued cheering). 

Now, this is the exact difference which the 1 
Slavery world recognises in Kossuth. He is the 
who has been content to borrow his tone from the 
atmosphere in which he moved. He has offered 
American patriotism the incense of his eulogy, and 
has.^by that course, consented to do service to the 
dark spirit of American Slavery. ' We find no fault 
with any expression of his gratitude. .But gratitude 
to the administration of the country was not neces 
sarily eulogy of all its institutions. A man maj 
thank a benefactor, without endorsing his character 
He came to a land where every sixth man is a slave, 
and where the national banner clings to the flag¬ 
staff heavy with blood, and the lips which proclaimed 
the freedom of the Hungarian serf have found no 
occasion but for eulogy ? He came to a land where 
the Bible is prohibited by statute to three millions 
of human beings, to whom, also, the marriage insti¬ 
tution is a forbidden blessing, and the eminently 
religious Hungarian can find no occasion but for 
eulogy ? He came to a land where almost every 
village in the free States has more than one trem¬ 
bling fugitive who dare not tell his true name, and 
the great martyr for personal liberty can find no 
occasion but for eulogy! He came to a land, of the 
fundamental arrangement of whose government, 
John Quincy Adams says, ‘it is not in the compass 
.of human imagination to devise a more perfect ex¬ 
emplification of the art of committing the lamb to 
'he custody of the wolf,’ and to ‘ call whose govern- 
_ent a democracy would be to insult the under¬ 
standing of mankind; ’ and the apostle of civil liberty 
sees only a ‘ glorious republic ’ — ‘ great, glorious 
and free ’—‘the pillar of freedom ’; and all he prays 
for his own country is, that ‘ she may be as free and 
*■ 1 fc aT|)y in ^the establishment of the same great 

_ i comes to a land where, according to the 
indisputable authority, ‘ a knot of slaveholders 

GIVE THE LAW AND PRESCRIBE THE POLICY OF THE 
COUNTRY,’ and the indignant foe of Austrian rule, 

‘ his eyes sharpened by a tempest tossed life,’ finds 
ao occasion but for eulogy! He comes to a land 
where, says the same venerable statesmen, ‘ the i 

PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION and PERPETUATION of I 

Slavery is the vital and animating spirit of the' 
National Government,’ and where, since 1780, 
SLAVERY, SLAVE-HOLDING, SLAVE-BREEDING and SLAVE- 
TRADING HAVE FORMED THE WHOLE FOUNDATION OF 
THE POLICY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT J and 

-* the sharpened eyes ’ of the European patriot, whose 
baptism of liberty was the damps of an Austrian 
dungeon, sees only ‘ a glorious country ’ — ‘ great, 
glorious and free; ’ ‘ a glorious republic ; ’ her ‘ glo¬ 
rious flag the proud ensign of man’s divine origin; ’ 
the ‘ asylom ot oppressed humanity;; her welcome 
■ the trurjpet of resurrection for down-trodden hu¬ 
manity throughout the world; ’ her language' ‘ the 
language of liberty, and therefore the language of 
the people of the United States; ’ his confidence of 
ultimate Bucoess springs from the thought, that 
‘there is a God in heaven, and a people like the 
Americans on earth.’ He makes haste to declare 
how easy it is to read the heart of this slaveholding, 
slave-breeding and slave-trading people, beoause ‘ it 
is open like nature, and unpolluted like a virgin’s 
heart; ’ that others may ‘ shut their ears to the cry 
of oppressed humanity, beoause they regard duties 
bnt through the glass of petty interests’! but this 
slaveholding and slave-trading people ‘ has that 
instinot of justioe and generosity whioh is the stamp 
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word ot nonoar ol an nonest man suo 
sidered a sufficient security in that respect. 

I —of my humble claims, 


publicly avowed basis of my bumble claims, ; 
the unavoidable logic of it, would prove to be a 
cisive authority. 

‘ What is tho ground upon whioh I stand before 
the mighty tribunal of the public opinion of 
the United States? It is the sovereign right of 
every nation to dispose of its own domestic concerns 
(great applause). What is it I humbly ask of the 
United States 1 It is that they may generously he 
pleased to protect this sovereign right of every na¬ 
tion against the encroaching violence of Russia. It 
is, therefore, eminently clear that, thid. being my 
ground, 1 cannot and will not meddle with any do¬ 
mestic question of thiB Republic (applause). Indeed, 
1 more and more perceive that, to speak with Ham¬ 
let, ‘ there are more things in heaven and earth than 
were dreamed of in my philosophy "(laughter and 
applause). But still, I will stand upright, on how¬ 
ever slippery ground, by taking hold ot that legiti¬ 
mate fence of not meddling in your domestic ques- 

What, then, is the shadowy line by which, while 
he claims our sympathy and aid for Hungary, he 
separates tbe slave’s claim from his own ? Simply 
this. Hungary asks for rights which ancient char¬ 
ters secured to her; the slave has no charters, no 
parchments, to show; therefore, we ought to love 
aDd aid the Magyar; therefore, Douglass can claim 
nothing of Kossuth ! And can the soul of Kossuth 
rise no higher than the level of human parchments 1 
or can he plead for liberty with such bated breath 
and whispered humbleness, that to serve his purpo " 
he can remember always to forget the self-evide 
rights which God gave—to which the slave has 
much right as the noblest Magyar of them al 
More than this, can he find it in his heart 
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The Demokratischer roelk e ,l und - t , 
a German newspaper which has bee c WDl »asicf 
past, published in this city, and which s’ 80ffle tb, 
a strenuous advocate of Democratic n,;. 11 ’"*? 8 C 
degree, even, of condemning the 'ensl PleS,to Vt 
human being, no matter of what ° f 

the question of catching and returnin ™ Pl 10n - Cp^ 
who so well understand their own ri!h| t0 S ' aTer 7 
sessed of the energy and inteliigenee of ^, 8re P*- 
only practicable way, by escaping 
•.uteshe Zntung the predeeesso/of ts* i ° ndl 8 8 . 
-has never been mealy-mouthed R ! V °' ,k «- 
standing head of “ The Man-Hunt,” has ’ s n y » 
terms becoming men who oalled themselve P °n ‘“ f itin 
and were the advocates of liberty f ot theti, , rita . 
race. With the ohange.of name the ^ 

change of editors, Mr. Eeolph Gyurman b • » 

in that responsible post. It was to hs l miki 
change of principles would also come within t “'' U 
changes, nor were onr apprehensions ou ts- 
allayed when the Voelkerbund was ushe Jr* poi “ t 
the following auspices: red !a under 

per, 

,e UP c^ 

yourself for many years with so much t i e d °Wted 
verance and patriotism, if particularlv perse ' 
the struggle between freedom and desDoHst°T’ ,1 «n 
-newed you would again tread the patKiou h “, beea 
which you gained for yourself s0 honourSe . I8 “' 
a. Firmly convinced that your indnst a p031 ‘ 
co^ratulated and^accompanied by the merited * 5U ^ 
h. Kossu^ 
might 

influence to be used in behalf of a papwwhioh^!! 

interfere so decidedly as the Zeitung had ! 

“ Domestic Question.” Qnr gratification therefore * 
til the greater whence found that in this nartir 
d. Guyurman had determined to maintain the pSn 
if his predecessor; and in the announcement of th 
principles by whioh he intended to be governed za,I 
this among others : 

The Slavery question. With regard to it wee™ 
sider the compromise no settled solution, but * - 

sional law, for the abrogation of whioh, at least as 
as the extradition of slaves is concerned we will 1 
all the means whioh a publio organ oan’oem^nd P y 
There was matter enough here for comment, and the 
argus-eyed opponents of M. Kossuth, and upholders of 
American Slavery were not slow to see it. The Herald 
the Express, the Boston Courier, and their confrere! 
were not slow in detecting this palpable violation, oa 
the part of M. Kossuth, of his pledge of neutrality,and 
made haste to enlighten the publio on tbe insidious me- 
thod whioh he was about to take to abolish American 
Slavery while ostensibly engaged in-seeking aid for tho 
cause of Hungary. This was pitiable enough, though 
certainly not a meanness for advocates of slavc-catch- 
ing to boggle at; bat that any one would deem it ne- 
necessary to notioe th* insinuations of these editors, or 
give a shade of respectability or of truth to their far- 
fetohed deductions, did not occur to us till the appear¬ 
ance of the following letter in the morning papers of a 
few days ago: 


name, the hands of the ruthless violator of those 
rights—ery ‘ glorious ’ and amen, while the blaek is 
robbed of his hard toil, of the Bible, of chastity, 
wife, husband, andriihild, only to persuade slave¬ 
holders to aid in securing for the Magyar peasant 
the right to vote, and the - Magyar noble the right 
to legislate 1 The wo-ld thought his bps had been 
touched by a coal from the altar of the living God— 
and lo! he has bargained away his very utterance, 
and presents himself before us thus cheaply bought 
and gagged! 

His parallel of the non-intervention of States is 
not a just one. No one asks England to interfere 
with our slave question; but, on the other hand, 
she pronounces no opinion on oue government ' 
general; she does not expend ht ' ’ ' 

unquali 
tutions, 

demption to oppressed nations, and the fairest modS 
of republican perfection. The same is true of Kos¬ 
suth. While at home, all the world asked of him 
was to stand in his lot, and do gallant battle for his 
land and people. When he comes here, and gives 
the listening world his judgment of our institutions 
mingling himself thus, whether he will or no, with 
great national straggle—he owes it to truth, tc .. 
berty and the slave, that suoh judgment should be 
a true, discriminating and liomest one. If the 
opinion he has pronounced he his honest judgment, 
what will men say of that heart whose halting sym¬ 
pathies allowed him to overlook a system of oppres¬ 
sion which Wesley called the ‘ vilest the sun ever 
saw,’ and which made Jefferson ‘tremble for his 
country, when he remembered that God was just ’ ‘ 
If it be not his honest judgment, but only fawning 
words, uttered to gain an end, what will men say of 
the Jesuit who thought that he owed it to Hungary 
to serve her, or, indeed, imagined that he could 

Whltme’^^o™™!,?' 04 te the * rUth? 


reighing ou 
i into the sc 


- 3 moment when the fate of the slave 

hangs trembling in the balance, and all he has 
wherewith to weigh down the brute strength of his 
oppressor is the sympathy of good men and the in- 
■dignant protest of the world, Kossuth, with the eyes | 
of all nations fixed upon him, throws the weight of 
his great name, of his lavish and unqualified ar 1 
nation, into the scale of • • • - 1 

II the while, ‘ Non-inter 

Truly, these eyes that see no raoe but the Magyar, 
“ d “? wrongs-but those of Hungary, may be the 
H k Dg . a . n ¥ :l and a S reat Pa 1 ™*, hut 
Ihristianf hey Sh0Uld be th ® ® yeS of a mau or a 
eSt - pro patHa morL - heart 

if* 8 P atriot ’ and feels that it is 
ndeed good and hononroble to die for one’s country, 
of man , f ?, el8 iikowise, with old Fletcher 

en„n?!tT’ tbac ,, whlle he ‘™.ri d die to serve his 
country, he would not do a base aot to save her.’ 

|sl“t° DeT ° rder late ‘ 7 “shed £ the 
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thy of all lovers of freedom. 

be expected, howev_ 

hope it, that M. Kossuth would permit his* t 
paper whioh 


Communication from the Secretary-of Kossuth. 

Washington, Wednesday, Jan. 7, 1862. 
To the New York Press ; 

l^eeneenmn^ L«^ucel^made^y cerWD 

‘‘ Demokratischer Voelkerbund,” and render him re¬ 
sponsible for a paragraph in the programme Of that pa¬ 
per, relative to American domestio policy. This has 
been done, notwithstanding the repeated declarations 
that he would never, directly nor indirectly, interfere 
in any domestio question of any foreign country. The 
fact that Mr. Guyurman was formerly sub-editor of 
Kossuth’s journal, and subsequently an editor of an 
organ of his Government, is assumed, without a tittle 
of evidence, in the face of this unequivocal declaration, 
as a proof of the connection of Gov. Kossuth with the 
“ Demokratischer Voelkerbund ,” and as warranting 
the assertion, that the openly avowed purpose of Messrs. 
Guyurman & Wutsohet, is undisguisedly sanetioned 
and concurred in by Kossuth, &c. 

You are authorized to state that Gov. Kossuth has no 
' ’ fly, that 
ooonpy 

_of his country. To this 

Gov. Kossuth replied, as may be seen by his letter, to 
this effeot: You are a distinguished journalist—follow 
your profession, and yon will thereby obtain opportu¬ 
nity of serving your country. 

This counsel is Gov. Kossuth’s present connection 

W *As Gov. KosB™h n has no connection, direct or indi¬ 
rect, with the paper in question, and no oontrol over 
Mr. Guyurman, Gov. Kossuth cannot, on account 
- J -'~ -,o that gentleman to serve his ( 

)ss injustice, made responsible 

American pofioy 8 injurious to the interest of 
country, and in diametric opposition to Gor. Kossu* 8 
decidedly expressed opinion as to the duty an p 
non-interference in suoh questions. 

No doubt M. Kossuth hopes by suoh concessions 
the spirit of Slavery to save himself themortificationo 
avowing over and over again his determination nrt 
leddle with our domestio policy, as well 88 0 
is own cause by adhering strictly to that oourse ' 
entnre to predict, however, that he is not ye 
ith. We are no Yankee if this our guess does 
ome true i-that the Magyar Will yet d“ 8tlfy in 
.yes of all men the hardest word that the mos ^ 
Abolitionist has ventured to speak of him. ^ 
chosen his companions, bnt he must atoop ° ^,j p . 

lower still before he can be admitted to ful e ^ ^ 
When he has qualified himself for that, t 
ready to turn their backs upon him. 

KIDNAPPING AND MURDER- 
E particulars have been made publio, durl “f,*], 
seek, of an aggravated case of kidnappiBg 
ooourred, on the 6th inst., at West Notung fo ii 0 ired 
ship, Chester Co., Pennsylvania; and this w 
nd completed by the death, and . pr0 , 8 faE ilyth« 
ear Baltimore, Md., of the person m wnos ^ ^ 
idnapped girl resided, and who followed e ^ ^ 
wretches who had captured her for the pnrp best 
ouing her by proving her to be legalIy fjji 0 w, which 
and-fullest statement we have seen is tn , a p,te¬ 
rns copy from the last No. of the Pennsyl 
man. Since the letter from Baltimore „ . 

we learn that McCreary has been be ^ 80oe 
large amount, so that, at least, there ^ of 0, 
jhow of an attempt to inquire into 
jxtraordinary ca 


kidnapping and murdi: r - fj4ts 

We have received the following narra 
om a friend in this city, who 7 re “ C eganday lant, w “ 
.ne aot of kidnapping ooourred on Snn y TW uslJ 
oertain the truth of the reports whi°R 
reaohed us. M .,Mc 

On the 81st ult., between 10 and 11 A. ^ the door» 
the notorious Elkton kidnapper, knoc D8 |,ip, Co 

Josephs Miller, of West Nottingham pk e,» 

-ir-County, and was invited b t y K “ ir i oallef 
.loured girl. He came in. and the gi a bo0< * 
filer. He at first ‘j>8 ned 
iighbour, and while Mrs. Mdlej . 0I1 er. * 
seized the girl and claimed her as P irl iraB 

Miller remonstrated, declaring thai d &c { l 

and had lived with her eight or ten ,£»* .beg* 

JKTt’srs.’Ss’wffiSfS* 

„ hurried her off to the road at the 
where a carriage was in waiting. over%„ 

Before they reaohed the oarriage 7 crC »w9. 

-/ Mr. Miller, who had heard thei gir * tW 
caught and endeavoured to release herir & dir k 
of her abductors, when McCreary t let be 

. him through if be 




















































































































































































NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 


EDWIN MORRIS; OR, THE LAKE. 


0 mb, my pleasant rambles by the lake. 

My sweet, wild, fresh three quarters of a year, 
My one oasis is the dust and drouth 
Of city life, I was a sketcher then: 


HftHisrpI I trim the fever had become violent and was approaching | to be black. Still, I published~a copy of the engrav- 

! the crisis, he caused himself to be carried on deck i mg, some years since, in an abridged edition of my 
: ; enveloped in a blanket, and then in a state of nudity | life of the discoverer. _ 

AFRICAN INVENTORS. ■ to be drenched with successive buckets of cold water ' While I was in Paris, in 1845, Mons. Jomard, the 

- f drawn from the ocean. He was again wrapped in learned principal of the Royal (now National) Li- 

i by DAVID lee child. j the blanket, and laid without removing it in his brary, had the kindness to send me a lithographic 

- berth. In a short time a gentle perspiration ensued, copy of a portrait in oil, recently discovered. The 

Whether the different varieties of the human | and he fell into a sound and refreshing sleep. On original bore, in one comer of the canvass, the m- 
species are equal in mental endowments, and whether the following day there was a moderate access of adaption Christoporus Columbus. The counte- 
they had a unity or diversity of origin are questions | fever, and cold affusion was repeated. This completed nance was venerable and dignified, and agreed, 
rather curious than useful. To zo-ologists and the- the cure. In about thirty-six hours from the time more than any I had seen, with the description given 
ologians they have some scientific and polemical in- of the attack he was re-established. Upon his arri- by Fernando Columbus. Around the neck, however, 


that in this, the latest c“ntury of 

fields of Christendom have been more cqpi u y 

drenched with human Wood than 

neriod of Homan or Macedonian domination , and 

fudging from the general recklessness of human life, 

we milht imagine that the Christian stripling who 

pants for battle, and the Christian ma.den who would 

follow him to the field, had been nursed by the milk 

of the Red Indian, and tatooed from their infancy 

with the symbols and implements ot war. . 

This straDge condition of humanity—this utter 
antagonism 


@lm uin 93 

Silvio Pellico, so famousfoThi " — 

sonments and sufferings, i B now in j^rks, hi 8 ^ 
-The Newcastle ChronicU „* . 

Kfisss, 



And onee I asked him of his early life. 

And his first passion; and he answered me; 

And well his words beoame him; was he not 
A full-oeiled honeycomb of eloquence 
Stored from all flowers.’ Poet-like he spoke— 

“ My love for Nature is as old as I; 

But thirty mopps, one honeymoon to that. 

And three rich se’nnights more, my love for her,,. 
My love for Nature and my love for her. 

Of different ages, like twin-sisters throve. 
Twin-sisters differently beautiful. 

To some full music rose and sank the sun. 

And some full muaie seemed to move and ohange 
With all the varied changes of the dark. 

And either twilight and the day between; 

For daily hope fulfilled to rise again 
Revolving towards fulfilment made it sweet 
To walk, to sit, to sleep, to breathe, to wake.” 


“ I take it, God made the woman for the man. 

And for the good and inerease of the world. 

A pretty faoe is well, and this is well, 

To have a dame indoors, that trims us up 
And keeps us tight; hut these unreal ways 
Seem but the theme of writers, and indeed 
Worn threadbare. Man is made of solid stuff. 

I say God made the woman for the man. 

And for the good and increase of the world.” 

“ Parson,” said I, “ you pitch the pipe too low: 
But I have sudden touches, and can run 
My faith beyond my practice into his: 

Though if, in dancing after Betty Hill, 

I do not hear the bells upon my cap, 

I scarce hear other music: yet say on. 

What should one give to light on such a dream ?” 

X asked him half-sardonioally: 

“ Give ! 

Give all Ihou art,” he answered, and a light 
Of laughter dimpled in his swarthy cheek; 

“ I would have hid her needle in my heart. 

To save her little finger from a scratch 
No deeper than the skin; my ears could hear 
Her lightest breaths: her least remark was worth 
The experience of the wise. I went and came; 

Her voice fled always through the summer land; 

I spoke her name alone. Thrice happy days! 

The flower of each, those moments when we met, 
The crown of all, we met to part no more.” 


sire, i ne ouugauon to impart it ~... . .. 

and force as that to receive instruction. A message } report prevailed among the coloured people of this 
| from on high may be rejected as innocently as the | country that Gen. Jackson’s cotton bale breastwork, | 


dry that Gen. Jackson’s cotton bi 


In noting some inventions known or believed to was suggested by one of their race, a native 

have originated with Africans, guilty of the deepest of ™. Whether the fact were so or not I have 
dve, I have no intention of ministering to that mor- “ever bee n able to ascertain. The report is so 
bid feeling, (if it he not something worse,) which strange that it would require a rare effort of inven- 
demands of our coloured brethren that they prove t““ to it without a foundation in truth. It 
themselves demi-gods as a condition of being admit- derives some countenance from’the following occur- 
ted to he men! For manifest it is that they must rence which took place at the siege of Dm some 
bo gifted with superhuman abilities to show them- three hundred years ago. It is derived from the 
selves, under present circumstances, equal as a race Portuguese account of the siege. Two distinguished 
to the whites. We require them to command our warriors from Ethiopia joined the besiegers On 
admiration before we condescend to give them j us- °“ e morning the besieged were astonished at behold- 
.tice. This is to apply, like some ancient tyrants, a m S an extensive rampart of cotton bags erected m 
test which is intended to he fatal. Our treatment, advance of the besieging lines. Don John de Castro, 
as a nation and government, of coloured Americans, } ice-Roy of India, was the commander of Dm. He 
has been scarcely less irrational or inhuman than bad been carrying on wars and making conquests in 
that of an Asiatic despot, who put out the eyes of Asia for some twenty years; . and. if he and the vete- 
certain of his subjects and then cut off their heads, r ana under hlm were astonished at this species of 
alleging that they were of no worth without eyes, fortification, we may conclude that it was not Asia- 
After twenty years of earnest, appeal, argument and t“. but African, and that the chiefs from Ethiopia 
remonstrance, the same unreasoning and unright- were the authors of it. 

eous spirit is rife in a mighty majority of the men „ Mr. Hamilton, an English engineer, found at 
and women even of the Northern States, men and Meroe, the capital of ancient Ethiopia, specimens 
women who pretend that they aspire to be admitted of the arch, which he pronounces the earliest extant 
to the society of the Son and the Angels of God 1 record ; and thinks that we owe the invention 

Tl , , „ .ii Tx _• ! tty v or this grand, element of strength, beauty, and sub- 

It was limit? in architecture to the Ethiopians/ 

tiou of coloured equality, and would take, occasion to Ly ^°“ S ^ D^ring^he 

dime se^itlnay he ^on^etured^hat hm convietiOM ie^ s fation)^iiTfbSuty m e^pe^eSfand^he^nteE 

that Ins conclusions were unfavourable to the eo- ^ q> y license and waited fy ihehand of war. 
loured race. But this would imply that he lias been If could see impartially, perhlps he would ap- 
actuated by some principle wtacb nobody or next * be eyen sup P rior & 

to nobody supposes Tlie utmost that appears to be ^ j t wa8 ;n ^ seolu8ion and pl . ofoun £ p ’ eace 
claimed for him is, that he acted upon a larger and that th oonc £ ved and framed their respective 
more complex calculation of interest, than any de- oodeg ; nstitutio while Ue was in the j£ ens of 
mocratie servitor of the Slave Power ^ betrayer of or st ]; th ; ou h tho ch whicll its de . 
his constituents was ever capable of mabug. What ¥agtat ; ong h JJ j J. The | we of the h; heat rank 
c “ b 0 fairly mftrred from Webster s late action is, d aeeompUshed in all 4 learning of their times 
that he had satisfied Ins mind that his darker bre- te se if. ta u 2 h t slave. 

thren were not likely very soon to have office, scrip, -pile c 0 ]chians were the inventors of geographical 
or pension to bestow. But he ^ld have come to a and chart and the Colch;alls w S ere S a P olony 

similar conclusion respecting Alohtion ste or h ree_ of £ I am aware that this statement hai 

Seilers, if he had had under hishand the> heads of been f ontroverted) but Herodotus, who traveUed to 
Garrison, Phillips and Quincy, or, what is his pre- ColchU affirms tb t they black, and had.woolly 

sent temper would please him more than all the h d The fidelity anS. accuracy of the Father of 
three the head of Horace History, when he speaks of things within his own 

heads recalls an anecdote of an eminent literary kaowl ^ llave generally been confirmed by the 
character ot Boston, a signer of the Webster address. eff g im * th | m- J 

marked tTthe Frietd'who hi “re Jf the inventive capacity of ne- 

marxea co tne me » . ,, gro men, might he further accumulated from my 

had seen footer heads t lan la -. < | ^ . J® limited and incidental observations, for 1 have not 

South! Those who would uncaudidly elude the ^ d a ial investi ation ’ f the subjeot . 
force of this testimony m .favour of^ colmirod intellect. gomc m ^ chanical i nv f n ti on8 in common use, 
may say that good heads, no <. o , J® been j. r0]n wb j cb however the inventors by reason of 
sold there, time out of uuu*!' a £ S a we bav ® no y Slavery, prejudice and fraud have not derived the 
seenaosoldthafinestlieadmNew England ; a head, appro / j : i i te J honoura and rewardS) are said to , iaV e 
which Phidms would have placed on the shoulders £ ado by coloU red men both bond and free, 
of Jupiter, even the Olympian head of Daniel Web- p ghall be . if theBe few sba ll tend to 


ster had made a searching examination of the ques- , 
tiou of coloured equality, and would takq occasion to T 
state the result in a speech. From his not having 
done se, it may be conjectured that his convictions , • •" 
turned out adverse to his wishes. Home may ima- 
gine that his recent course is a sufficient indication 
that his conclusions were unfavourable to the eo- 
loured race. But this would imply that he has been pp 


owing in part,'if not altogether, to the recommenda- 
tion of Andover, for “ pious slaves " always command “ 0 " ; 
an extra price. dran 

Theodore Parker, in his Eulogy on John Quincy if not 


;ion that these oppressed and despised Cbil- 
f the common Parent are susceptible of high, 
,1 improvement, and capable, under a free 


Painting had not attained much < 
during the lifetime of Columbus, though it ’ 
proving under the auspices of Ferdinand and I sabel¬ 
la. There were as yet no Italian painters in the 
peninsula, and the only Spanish painter of note was 
Antonio Rincon, who is said to have been the first 
who “ left the stiff Gothic style and attempted to 
give to his figures something of the graces and pro¬ 
portions of nature.” He executed portraits of Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella, who made him their painter-in- 
ordinaiy. 

The originals have disappeared in the war of the 
French intrusion: but copies of two of his full length 
portraits of the sovereigns exist in one of the lower 
corridors of the royal gallery of Madrid. It is very 
probable that he painted a portrait of Columbus at 
the time when he was at the court, the object of 
universal attention on account of his discoveries; 
but if so, it likewise has disappeared, or may exist 
anonymously in some comer of Spain, or in the col¬ 
lection of some picture-hunter. 

So much for the portraits of Columbus. Another 
subject of inquiry with Mr. Bloomfield, was the 
name of the discoverer; he asks why we should not 
call him by the name he Bigned to all his letters now 
in the Royal Exchange of Seville, Ckristovul Colon; 
and he wishes to know “ how did or could Colon be 
changed to Columbus.” 

In regard to the name there iB some petty mystery 
That of the family in Genoa was Colombo, and his 
original Italian designation was Christoforo Colombo. 

When he first came into Spain from Portugal, he 
seems to have retained his Italian family name, with 
a slight variation, for in the records of Francisco 
Gonzales, of Seville, the royal treasurer, there are 
still extant three several entries of money paid, in 
1487 and 1488, by order of the Catholic sovereigns, 
to him, by the name of Christobal Colomo. 

So also, in a royal cedula of May 12th, 1480, 
signed by the sovereigns, the public functionaries 
throughout the kingdom are ordered to furnish ac¬ 
commodations and facilities to Cristoval Colomo. 

And the Duke of Medina Cell, his first patron in 
Spain, in a letter to the Grand Cardinal, dated 19th 
March, 1493, says: “I do not know whether your 
Lordship knows that I had for much time in my 
house Christobal Colomo, who came from Portugal," 
&c. 

In the capitulations entered into between him and 
the sovereigns, 17th April, 1492, by which he was 
constituted Admiral, Viceroy and Governor of any 
lands he might discover, we find him for the first 
time recorded as Don Cristobal Colon. In adopting 
this appelation, he may have recurved to what his 
son Fernando intimates was the original patrician 
name of the family in old times, at Rome —Colonus 
—and may have abbreviated it to Colon, to adapt it 
to the Spanish tongue. 

Columbus was a later version of his family name 
adopted occasionally by himself and his brother 
Bartholomew, according to the pedantic usage of 
the day. His son, Fernando, says, (chap, xi), that 
his father, before he was declared admiral, used to 
sign himself “ Columbus de Terra rubra,” that is to 
say Columbus of Terrarossa, a village or hamlet 
near Genoa. So also his brother Bartholomew, on 
a map of tho world, which he presented to Henry 
VII, dated London, 13th February, 1488, inscribed 
on it some Latin verses, of which the following gave 


crisy ; and its holiest rites are but the tricks of con- 
iurors to stifle the consciences of the living, ana 
imooththe death-beds-of the dying .—Pr,re Essays 
on the Peace Congress (In the North British Review). 

THE PILGRIM CELEBRATION. 

George Hillard, Esq., of Boston, delivered the 
Annual Oratkn before the New England Society, on 
Tuesday evening last. The preceding fortnight had 
been so filled with the spirit of universal humanity 
by the presence among us of Kossuth, that the oeca- 


Mr. Hillard, with his usual grace of manner and 
elegance of dietion, Wont over the common, hut for¬ 
ever sacred ground of the Pilgrim history; discussed 
the virtues and the faults of our forefathers m an 
interesting, but not an original way, and came to 
the regular conclusion respecting their merits and 
the importance of their example. While he confin¬ 
ed himself to the general theme, the interest of his 
oration was almost purely rhetorical. The applause 
of the audience rested on his embellishments, not 
his ideas, -which, however, had their assent. A 
splendid rocket occasionally shot into the sky, fol¬ 
lowed by the eyes of the hearers: but there was no 
forceful current of thought, exhibiting the copious¬ 
ness and power of the fountain-head ol principle 
from which it flowed, hearing the company ou. As 
this had recently been experienced in the highest 
degree in the oratory of the great Hungarian, the 
deficiency was peculiarly painful. 

The orator had, however, reserved his strength for 
his peroration, when he made the popular doctrines 
of the Compromise resound in sonorous^ sentences of 
conservative assertion and appeal. The eloquent 
Bostonian evidently thought himself surrounded by 
Abolitionists and Interventionists, who must be duly 
frightened by a cannonade of prudential common¬ 
places in laudation of law y . We could have promised 
him the sympathy of the audience in the most vir¬ 
tuous conservatism, It is not only in Boston that 
those of us who are as comfortably off as we can be, 
and sure to be no better, but rather worse, by any 
change, are, almost to a man, the friends of law and 
order, at any expense of humanity. It is not only 
ir. Boston that the instincts of prosperity are selfish. 
It is not only in Boston that men love to hear the 
rhetoric which handsomely justifies their own timo- 
rousness or apathy. It is not only in Boston that 
an elegant advocacy of the opinions level to ordina¬ 
ry practice and profit wins plaudits, which -senti¬ 
ments that task the heart and whip the conscience 
might not secure. We have the ordinary human 
nature in New York, and Compromise, escorted by 
Law on the right and Order on the left, is a most 
acceptable guest in all the most respectable circles, 
so that, the courage and faithfulness to which the 
orator ou this occasion had strung himself up, were 

entirely snpRrflmms. 

It is very painful for us, we confess, to hear opin¬ 
ions that fall in with the interests and proclivities 
of prosperous selfishness—such as every man feels 


is evident that the resistance was at tlle an »y,it 
to’that of the insurgents in June, 1848 • ?? u>Sl ' ab hi 
means were taken which the imnroverl “ at Werv 
warfare and the pitiless commands of the Am® ° f 8ta *' 
rals could suggest to strike with the Si «®e 

and upon the evidence of manv ° rical 

events; we affirm that the blS of ** 
of the 4th of December will be^emembwed 
ror in the annals of St. Bartholemew aiwf b or- 
Terror .—London Times. taoIemew the Reign o: 

-Mr. CiirraiNGHAM tells several 

dotes in his “ Handbook ef Modern LonS”®^ 11 * 0 ’ 
of Dr. South, whose habit of punmnu in ? nei ’ 

chant Tailor’s Company, he took for the text / v Mer 
auguration sermon the words, " A remnant of in ’l 1 ” 
be saved.” In a Bible printed at Stauhnl^ n Sbal; 
the year 1632, and still shown there th e i m HaU b 
omission ef the word not in the seventh Im P?M a m 
which is printed “Thou shall commit adnu“ en *; 
brought down Laud’s anger on the Company 
infliction of a heavy fine for the immorality ot’the 
eept. A leBs serious mistake is thus narrated 
City was commonly called Cockaigne Th?n«nl n 1 / 6 
ney—a spoilt or effeminate boy-one cockered S Coc $' 
—is generally applied to people born wfSl?/. 8501 } 
of the bells of St. Mary-ie-Bow. WhenaL/tS 
ney was informed that barley did not srow w . 
wi spun by housewives in the .3*: ”^“ 
much,’ said the Cockney,«for one mav see ,LT ,f f 
hanging out of the ends thereof ’ ” 1 “reads 

IwcENDiARiEs.—In*182(thci'ehidden semralMes 
of arson ( Brundstittung ), in Pr„ ss i a , committed k!’ 
very young persons, and the doctors attributed it to l 
peculiar “ organization ” in the criminals that ,|— 
them by an irresistible impulse to fire-rais ne thrn« 
ing a lucifer into the dry thatch of a bar7lasTn?a t 
merely the symptom of a human malady, to which they 
I gave the name of Pyromama,” or, in German the 
I more formidable title of “ Brandstiftungstrieb.” Yield¬ 
ing to this medical theory, the Government ordered 
that in all such cases the criminals should be subjected 
, to a professional examination to ascertain whether t'hev 
! were afflicted with this really dangerous, and, in its ef 
feet at least, most catching diseaose, or whether they 
were responsible for their act by the possession of bo 
much of the shepherd’s philosophy as taught him that 
I «the property of fire is to burn.” A medical renort 
dated in October last, states that the medical profession 
1 has for many years been convinced the doctrine in 
fnshon a generation ago was a false one. The decree 
releasing the Criminal Court from the obligation of 
handi'Dg over ail yonthful incendiaries to Die doctors, is 
only of the 30th November. In future the Court is to 
I use its discretion, and order such an investigation on'.y 
[ when there are grounds for it, as it does with other 


been made public in England, by Mr. Butler, a scien- 
[ tifieigentleman of Brighton. A medical gentleman of this 
I city has favoured the New York Times with the sub¬ 
joined interesting account : 

“ By means of an electrical machine of great delioa- 
cy, which is styled the Magnetoscope, Mr. Butler is 



But when the bracken rusted on their crags 
My suit had withered, nipt to death by him 
That was a God, and is a lawyer’s clerk, 

The rent-roll Cupid of the rainy isles. 

’Tie true, we met; one hour I had, no more: 

She sent a note, the seal an Elle vous suit. 

The close “ Your Letty, only yours; ” and this 
Thrice underscored. The friendly mist of morn 
Clung to the lake. I boated over, ran 
My oraft aground, and heard with beating heart 
The Sweet Gale rustle round the shelving keel; 

And out I stept, and up I crept; she moved, 

Like Proserpine in Enna, gathering flowers: 

Then low and sweet I whistled thrice; and she. 

She turned, we olosed, we kissed, swore faith, I breathe* 
In some new planet; a silent consin stole 
Upon us and departed: “ Leave,” she cried, 

“ Oh! leave me! ” “ Never, dearest, never; here 
I brave the worst; ” and while we stood like fools 
Embracing, all at once a soore of pugs 
And poodles yelled within, and ont they came 
Trustees and Aunts and Uncles. “ What, with him 1 
Go, sir! ” Again they shrieked the burden “ Him! ” 
Again with hands of wild rejection, “ Go!” 

“ Girl, get you in,” to her—and in one month 
They wedded her to sixty thousand pounds. 

To lands in Kent, and messuages in York, 

And slight Sir Robert with his watery smile 
And eduoated whisker. But far me, 

They set an ancient creditor to work ,- 
It seems I broke a close with force and arms ; 

There came a mystio token from the king 
To greet the sheriff, needless courtesy! 

I read and wished to crush the race of man. 

And fled by night; turned once upon the hills; 

Her taper glimmered in the lake; and then 
I left the place, left Edwin, nor have seen 
Him since, nor heard of her, nor cared to hear. 

Nor oared to hear ? perhaps: yet long ago 
I have pardoned little Letty; not indeed, 

It may be, for her own dear sake, but this. 

She seems a part of those fresh days to me; 

For in the dust and drouth of London life 
She moves among my visions of the lake. 

While the prime Bwallow dips his wing, or then 
While the gold-lily blows, and overhead 
The light cloud smoulders on the summer crag. 

Truth crush’d to earth shall rise again. 

The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pai». 

And dies amid his worshippers,—B ryant] 


of corruption and Crime, newtorce to conscience ana 
stimulus to duty, is an inventor and poet. Inventive 
genius is next in dignity and importance to creative 
power. Next to the Creator is the man who finds 
out new properties, laws, relations, combinations, 
and uses of that which is created. He who is near¬ 
est the Creator is the greatest creature. 

The first person in Europe who used and recom¬ 
mended cold water as a medicament., was Dr. Wright, 
of Edinburgh. He commenced the practice of his 
profession in the navy, and was ultimately appointed, 
fleet surgeon under Lord Nelson. During a portion 
of his life he practiced in the British West Indies. 
There he was led to thi3 subject by the Maroons. 
These people, inhabiting the remotest and most in¬ 
accessible parts of the mountains, could not avail 
themselves of medical assistance from the towns and 
plantations. Abandoned to their own resources, 
they had established, in cases of putrid and malig¬ 
nant fever, the great adversary of l ife in that climate, 
the following practice, which they informed Dr. 
Wright was common in Africa. They took clay and 
cold water and worked them together until the mass 
was of the consistence of paste. With a thick coat 
of this they encased the patient from head to foot, 
except the nose and eyes. In this state he was suf¬ 
fered to remain until the water was exhausted. 
The clay was then removed and the patien; washed 
with cold water. The application was repeated at 
intervals until the disease was subdued. This prac¬ 
tice was attended with such success as to impress 
Dr. Wright with the importance of the principle on 
which it was founded. He soon satisfied himself 
that the clay exercised no influence on the disease, 
and that it served simply as a vehicle of the -water, 
and, though very well chosen inasmuch as it takes 
more water, and retains it longer, than any other 
permeable substance, still as he was desirous of try¬ 
ing the remedy as soon as he could find a willing 
subject, he sought to divest it of its repulsive form, 
anticipating that the novelty and strangeness of the 
practice would create sufficient repugnance, without 
the additional disgust of being bedaubed all over 
with mud. Cold water being the active agent, he 
concluded that simple affusion thereof, continued for 
a sufficient time, and repeated according to the exi¬ 
gencies of the case, would effect all that the remedy 
was capable of, and afford a sufficient test of its value. 
But in an extensive practice lie could find no patient 
who would consent to incur the risk of an experi¬ 
ment. At length he was embarked on a voyage to 
Europe and when some days at sea the sliip-fever 
broke out on board. Several of the crew died after 
an illness of one or two days. The Doctor now 
thought that in the terror and despair caused by 
this sudden and dreadful mortality, he should find 
ample opportunity for the trial he had so long sought. 
But not a sailor, proverbially reckless as sailors are, 
would give his consent. Finally the Doctor was 
himself taken down by the pestilence. But the ca¬ 
lamity was attended by the consolation of having at 
last found a willing subject. He determined to try 
the jaegto.remedy upon himself. Accordingly when 


i torm. 

Mr. Bloomfield was desirous of my opinion of a 
portrait ol Columbus existing in the Lonja, or Royal 
Exchange, at Seville, and which he says was the 
only one acknowledged in Spain as a true likeness. 
In reply, I have stated, that I know of portrait ex¬ 
tant which is positively known to be authentic. The 
one in question, according to his account of it, is 
fall length, and that of a person from thirty to 
thirty-five years of age, armed in mail, and wearing 
a full white ruff. Now, Columbus, by the time his 
discoveries had made him a subjeot for such a paint¬ 
ing, was quite advanced in years. The ruff, too, 
was not an article of dress in Spain, until after his 
death. It was a Flemish fashion, brought, I believe 
from Flanders to Spain; in the time of Charles V., 
who did not arrive in the Peninsula until 1516, ten 
years after the death of Columbus. The portrait 
may have been one of Diego Columbus, the heir and 
successor of tho discoverer, and who, like him, was 
denominated “ the Admiral.” 

Various portraits of Columbus have appeared 
from time to time iu Italy, not one resembling the 
others, and all differing essentially from the descrip¬ 
tion given by Fernando of his father. Theodore de 
Bry, in his America, published in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, gave an engraving ot one in his possession, 
which he pretended had been stolen from a saloon 
of the council of the Indians and sold in the Nether¬ 
lands, where it fell into his hands. The same has 
been copied in an eulogium of Columbus by the 
Marquis of Durazzo, printed by Bodoni, and in a 
life of the discoverer published in Milan by the 
Chevalier Bossi. This pretended portrait also differs 
entirely from the graphic description given by Fer¬ 
nando Columbus of his father; according to this, 
his visage was long and neither full nor meagre; 
the cheek hones rather high, his nose acquiline, his 
eyes light gray, his complexion fair and high coloured 
(i accesso di vivo colore). In his youth his "hair was 
blond; bnt by the time he was thirty years of age 
it was quite white. This minute description I con¬ 
sider a touchstone by which all the pretended porr 
traits of him should he tried. It agrees with ac¬ 
counts given of him by Las Casas and other con¬ 
temporaries. 

Peschiera, a sculptor, employed in Genoa to make 
a buBt of him for a monument erected to his memory 
in that oity in 1821, discarded all existing portraits 
as either spurious or doubtful, and guided himself by 
tbe descriptions I have cited. 

I While I was in Madrid, in 1826, Don Martin Fer¬ 
nandez de Navarrete, President of the Royal Acade¬ 
my of History, published a lithographed copy of an 
engraved portrait of Columbus, whieh he found in 
an old Italian work containing likenesses of distin¬ 
guished persons. He and the Duke of Veraguas 
(the descendant of Columbus) placed confidence in 
it, because other portraits in the same work were 
known to be correct. I doubted its authenticity. It 
did not agree sufficiently with the description before 
mentioned, and the hair especially, in the notice 

which accompanied it in the Italian work wai said 


thousands arot 
the holy aspiratic 


knees, asks 

^ time," while me 

pond with fervent utterance to 
the holy aspiration: and thus has the prayer of 
peace ascended heaven-ward during every day ot 
that long cycle of Christian rule which began when 
Peter was commanded to sheathe his weapon, and 
whieh is to terminate in the metamorphosis of the | 
sword and the spear. But frequent as that prayer I 
has been, and fervent as it has seemed, no answer 
has been vouchsafed to it, because it was asked amiss. 
The increase of faith never ascended from the na¬ 
tion’s heart, and the dove with the olive branch has 
never been permitted to settle on our shores. The 
priest and the parent retired from the altar to seek 
a home ter their sons in the barrack and in the camp 
—the child of toil to find excitement and occupation 
iu the ensanguined field—the statesman to compass 
new achievements of war, or perchance to stay amid 
the distraction of battle, and stifle amid the noise 
of its thunders, the indignant remonstrances of a 
people against his corruptions and his crimes. Were 
the hierarchy of the state—the servants of him who 
is the fountain of life—the spiritual peers who adorn 
onr.senate, to raise their voice of peace in its cause, 
to protest against the first murmur of war, and to 
prostrate themselves at the feet of the deluded so¬ 
vereign that may he induced to proclaim it, the tem¬ 
poral peers might resign from their decision, and 
the statesman might pause in his frantic career. 
And should the bloody declaration still issue from 
the throne (never again we trust with a female will), 
then let the holy men, like the archiepiscopal martyr 
of a neighbouring land, throw themselves between 
the armed bands of husbands, and fathers, and 
brothers, or take their station in the rear, to admin¬ 
ister the last Christian rites to the dying hero, and 
staunch with their lawn sleeves tho red stream of 
life that is ebbing from his heart. 

The continuance of war under the Christian die- 
pensation, and its co-existence with a high civiliza¬ 
tion, and with the institutions of edocatien and phi¬ 
lanthropy, is a fact in the history of man which de¬ 
fies the analysis of the metaphysician and the mora¬ 
list. Religion, “ pure and undefiled,” pleads in vain 
the saeredness of life, and the value of the soul. 
Humanity utters unheard her most affectionate ap¬ 
peals ; and even the strong instinct of self preserva¬ 
tion, and the inborn horror of death, have failed to 
subdue our animal ferocity; and while man, as an 
individual, darenot touch theiife of him who maligns 
or robs him, social man, combining his individual 
conscience with that of millions, and transferring to 
them all hut an infinitesimal of his own responsibili¬ 
ty, consigns without remorse to a bloody grave, thou¬ 
sands of his fellow creatures who have neither 
wronged nor insulted him. Thus falsely placed, and 
criminally secure, we are horror struck with the in¬ 
dividual Shyloek—the Jew—who demanded flesh 
and blood in payment of his bond; while we honour 
the social Shyloek—the Christian—who takes more 
; than the pound of flesh from imaginary foes, that 
may have knelt with him at the altar, and drunk 
: with him the same cup of kindness, Hence it is, 
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of the power of steam recorded. pendulum. 
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IU LI oil, Ramsey propelled a boat by steam it eond of 40,000 roubles; so, at least, «*r "“ d ' t hat he 
New York. P steam at for the initiated. It is generally behevetM■ 

In 1788, John Fitch, of Philadelnhia nnvimt.i commissioned by the Government with P 8S sever! 
boat by a steam-enghm on * of a *>«»ry of the Hungarian war & 

In 1793. Robert Fulton first wlf, / , , • im P»ial officers qualified to assist him ^ vi9 : 
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Th* Last Argument.— Though Pitt’s moral or 

what he likes J '“•““table gentleman uneasy, he never looks straight at any sU gge*' 

last word ” k ’ tb ® woman ’ s privilege—the the least notice if saluted. His whole erd i3 a h«t 
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haying the last argument,* ' am content Wlth gander and dictator of Hungary ^ftfMh 
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